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Sermons for the Month of July 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


HuMILITY AND CONTRITION IN WoRSHIPPING THE SACRED HEART 


“Who healeth the broken of heart, and bindeth up their bruises.’—Ps. cxlvi, 3. 


In the Old Law God required in different seasons different sac- 
rifices. At the Pasch the offering was a spotless lamb; at the feast 
of Pentecost two firstling loaves; at the feast of Tabernacles the 
firstlings of fruits. On the feast of Atonement the high priest sac- 
rificed a calf and a ram, and the elders of the people two goats. At 
the birth of a child, and at the purification in the Temple, parents 
were required to make an offering of doves. But in order to make 
all these sacrifices of the Old Testament pleasing and acceptable 
to God, it was required that they be offered with an humble and 
contrite heart. Therefore David cries out, after his sin (Ps. i, 18): 
“For if thou hadst desired sacrifice, I would, indeed, have given it; 
but I know from experience that with burnt offerings alone Thou 
wilt not be delighted.”” David knew the means of obtaining pardon 
for sins committed. “A contrite and humble heart, O God, Thou 
wilt not despise.” ‘Who healeth the broken of heart, and bindeth 
up their bruises” (Ps., cxlvi, 3). And as the good Samaritan 
poured oil and wine on the wounds of the man at the wayside, so 
Jesus let His Heart be opened on the Cross, so that its Blood might 
flow to purify and heal the wounded hearts of all contrite sinners. 

St. Jerome remarks: “No offering is more agreeable to God than 
contrition of heart intimately united to the love of God. For this 
reason the penitential psalms begin with words of contrition and 
finish with words of hope and joy.” 
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It may seem strange to us to see that, whereas Cain received his 
punishment from God immediately after his crime, King David 
remained without punishment after the slaying of Urias. St. Am- 
brose explains this and says: “Cain remained hardened in his sin, 
whilst David soon after his sin cried out (Ps., xxxi, 5): “I will 
confess against myself my injustice to the Lord; and thou hast for- 
given the wickedness of my sin.” 

We see also that God pardoned the Israelites for their murmuring 
when they came to Moses and confessed (Num., xxi, 7) : “We have 
sinned because we have spoken against the Lord and thee: pray 
that He may take away these serpents from us.” 

It was contrition, in every instance, that restored God’s grace, to 
Peter in the courtyard, to Magdalene at the banquet, to Zacheus in 
the tree, to the Publican in the Temple, and to the thief upon the 
cross. 

“O, blessed contrition,” exclaims St. Lawrence Justinian, “the 
refuge of the humble, the consolation of the sorrowful, the door of 
pardon, the fear of the infernal spirits, the mother of virtues, the 
guardian of grace, the incentive to prayer, the source of tears, the 
forerunner of mercy, the most essential requisite for progress in 
the spiritual life.” 

Dear Brethren, contrition over past sins is made easy for us if 
we only turn our gaze towards the most loving and merciful Heart 
of Jesus upon the Cross. It is related in tradition that Adam and 
Eve realized the horror and depravity of their sin more thoroughly 
at the death of their tenderly beloved son Abel, than they did even 
when God drove them out of Paradise. At the corpse of their be- 
loved child they became sincerely sorry for their sin and obtained 
pardon from God. And, dear Brethren, how is it possible for us 
to remain unmoved at the pitiful sight of the innocent Abel of the 
new Law, fastened on the Cross, our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ dying for our sins! Behold Him, terribly wounded, crowned 
with thorns, lifted up on the Cross, and all this because of our sins! 
His unspeakable suffering shows us the enormity and hideousness 
of sin. Let us flee then to the shelter of the Most Sacred and 
compassionate Heart of Jesus, and let us exclaim with sincere sor- 
row: “O, most loving Heart of Jesus, I repent of having offended 
Thee.” We may be sure that the loving Heart of Jesus will gra- 
ciously receive and forgive those who come to it with sincere con- 
trition. Amen. 

















SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THE CREED 


35. Jesus Curist, TRuE Gop AND TRUE MAN 


We have hitherto been considering the first article in the 
Apostles’ Creed, and trying to know God and His infinite perfec- 
tions as far as it is in our power to do. Now we pass on to the 
second part of the Creed, in which we profess our faith in Jesus 
Christ. It is easy to show both from Holy Scripture and tradition 
that Jesus Christ is true God. 

A. 1. In several passages of Holy Scripture He is called God, 
e. g., in the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel: “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God,” and in Romans, ix, 5, St. Paul says that Christ, who is over 
all things, God blessed forever, is descended from the fathers, 
according to flesh. 

2. Jesus Christ is put on a level with God the Father, He speaks 
of Himself thus in John, v, 19, where He says: “What things so- 
ever the Father doth, these the Son also doth in like manner.” “He 
that believeth in me, doth not believe in me but in Him that sent 
me. And he that seeth me, seeth Him that sent me” (John, xii, 44, 
45). “I am the way, the truth and the life; no man cometh to the 
Father but by me” (John, xiv, 6). St. Paul says: “Every tongue 
should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God 
the Father” (Phil., ii, 11). 

3. Jesus Christ is God because Divine attributes are ascribed to 
Him, such as eternity, omnipotence, omniscience and other per- 
fections. St. John says: “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God . . . All things were 
made by Him” (John, i, 1, 3). St. Paul writes: “All things were 
created by Him and in Him” (Col., i, 16). Moreover, in other 
passages we read: “The Father loveth the Son, and sheweth Him 
all things which Himself doth” (John, v, 20). “For in Him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead corporally” (Col., ii, Q). 

4. Jesus Christ is true God because Divine honor is paid Him, 
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“The Father hath given all judgment to the Son, that all men may 
honor the Son, as they honor the Father” (John, v, 23). “God 
hath exalted Him, ... that in the Name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of those that are in Heaven, on earth and under the 
earth” (Phil., ii, 10). “When He bringeth in the first-begotten 
into the world He saith: ‘Let all the angels of God adore Him’” 
(Hebr., i, 6). 

B. It can be proved also from tradition that Jesus Christ is true 
God, because all the Fathers of the Church are unanimous on this 
point. I will refer only to St. Ignatius the Martyr, who was one 
of St. John’s Disciples. In his epistle to the Romans he writes: 
“T trust that it is well with you in our God, Jesus Christ. Christ, 
our God, is a Father; let me be a follower of the sufferings of 
Christ, my God.” The Catholic Church has invariably condemned 
as heretics all who deny or question the Divinity of Christ; and 
every general council has emphatically upheld this doctrine. As 
early as 325 A.D. it was declared solemnly at Nicea that Jesus 
Christ is true God, God of God, Light of Light, of one substance 
with the Father. Thus the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity is firmly 
established both by Holy Scripture and by tradition, and through 
this doctrine the Gospel acquires its Divine character, and the 
Sacraments their sanctifying power. Neither the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment of the Altar nor the Sacrifice of the Mass would have any 
meaning if we did not believe in Christ’s Divinity. Let us cling to 
this belief and beware of heretical teaching; we know that it be- 
hooves us to worship and obey Him as our Lord and God. 

But at the same time our Lord Jesus Christ was truly man, as 
He is designated in Holy Scripture. St. John says that the Word 
was made Flesh and dwelt among us (i, 14); and St. Paul writes: 
“There is one God, and one Mediator between God and man, the 
Man Christ Jesus” (1 Tim., ii, 5). “The grace of God ... . by the 
grace of one man Jesus Christ hath abounded unto many” (Rom., 
v, 15). Our Lord had a body and soul, just as we have. He spoke 
of the temple of His body (John, ii, 21), and said to His Disciples 
after the resurrection: “See my hands and my feet that it is I 
myself; handle and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as 
you see me to have” (Luke, xxiv, 39). On the Cross He cried with 
a loud voice: “Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” His 
whole life, passion and death reveal His human nature, for He 
was born, He grew, ate, drank, slept and suffered pain and death. 
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Hence He was not only God, but also Man, “being made in the like- 
ness of man,” sin alone excepted. 

What a glorious truth! Our Saviour was at once God and man, 
and human nature acquires dignity from the fact that it was in Him 
united with the Godhead. With what confidence therefore may 
we draw near to God through Jesus Christ, who, by taking upon 
Himself our nature, became our Brother, solicitous for our welfare, 
and who still liveth to make intercession for us! Let us trust Him, 
since He is God and Man, and love Him above all things. Amen. 


30. Jesus Curist, REDEEMER OF MANKIND 


The Son of God assumed our human nature in order to rescue 
mankind from the misery into which they had been plunged by sin. 
They were in a pitiable state, for they had sinned, in spite of having - 
been created by God to lead just and holy lives in this world and 
in the next to enjoy eternal happiness. They had fallen a prey to 
ignorance, weakness, malice and sin, and were destined to destruc- 
tion. They needed to be saved from the penalties of sin, instructed 
in the truth, urged to do right, and encouraged to look forward to 
a joyful future. 

1. Jesus Christ enabled us, despite all our tendency to evil, never- 
theless to avoid it, for, as St. Paul says: “the grace of God our 
Saviour hath appeared to all men, instructing us that, denying un- 
godliness and worldly desires, we should live soberly, and justly, 
and godly in this world, looking for the blessed hope and coming 
of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave Himself 
for us that He might redeem us from all iniquity and might cleanse 
to Himself a people acceptable, a pursuer of good works” (Tit., ii, 
11-14). Hence Christ instructed men on the subject of good and 
evil, setting them an example of holy life; He bestowed grace on 
all who wished to amend, for “what the law could not do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh, God, sending His own Son, in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh and of sin, hath condemned sin in the flesh 
that the justification of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk 
not according to the flesh, but according to the spirit” (Rom., viii, 
3, 4). Our Saviour also established a Church that aims at making 
us happy here and hereafter, and that this may be the better effected 
He instituted the Holy Sacraments. 

2. In this way Christ obtained for us the grace of justification, 
to deliver us from sin, and make us children of God and heirs of 
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Heaven, for we are released from both original and actual sin. “To 
Him all the prophets give testimony that by His Name all receive 
remission of sins, who believe in Him” (Acts, x, 43). ‘‘God sent 
not His Son into the world to judge the world, but that the world 
may be saved by Him” (John, iii, 17). 

3. Christ also took away the punishment due to our sins, and 
that is why St. John the Baptist spoke of Him as the Lamb that 
taketh away the sins of the world (John, i, 29) ; and our Lord said 
of Himself: “The Son of Man is not come to be ministered unto, 
but to minister and to give His life a redemption for many” (Matt., 
xx, 28). He repeated this statement at the last supper when He 
handed the cup to His Disciples, saying: “Drink ye all of this, for 
this is my Blood of the New Testament which shall be shed for 
many unto remission of sins” (Matt., xxvi, 28). 

4. Jesus Christ redeemed us by His Passion and Death, as St. 
John tells us: “He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but only for those of the whole world” (1 John, ii, 2). St. 
Paul, too, says: “As by the offense of one, unto all men to con- 
demnation; so also by the justice of one, unto all men to justifica- 
tion of life’ (Rom., v, 18); and again: “Christ died for all, that 
they also who live may not now live to themselves, but unto Him 
who died for them and rose again” (2 Cor., v, 15). Faith in the 
redemption of mankind through Jesus Christ should be to us a 
source of comfort and encouragement. Man, being stained with 
original sin, had lost all hope of eternal happiness and of deliver- 
ance from the guilt and punishment of his actual sins. How miser- 
able would have been our lot had Christ not redeemed us by His 
life, passion and death, and shown us the sanctity of the law, the 
shame of sin and the beauty of virtue! He encourages us to aim 
at amendment of life and to be humble, patient, charitable and 
grateful to Almighty God. . 

Well may we, my Brethren, exclaim with St. Augustine: “O 
unfathomable mercy! O love, never sufficiently to be extolled! 
Thou didst send Thy Son to release a servant, and God became 
man to rescue fallen man from the powers of evil. Truly the 
most ardent lover of men is Thy Son, our Lord and God, for 
whom, in His great love, it was not enough to lower Himself and 
take flesh from a virgin; He desired to suffer also the death of the 
Cross, and to shed His Blood for our salvation. He, the good God, 
in all His gentleness and love, came to seek and to save that which 
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was lost. Who ever imagined such love and mercy? Who would 
not marvel at the multitude of His compassions? Who would not 
exult in His unspeakable charity? Thou didst send Thy Son to 
condemn sin in the flesh and to fulfil in Him Thy justice towards 
us! What thank-offering can we make Thee, O God, for Thy 
great goodness and mercy?” 

Let us, my Brethren, thank God and His Divine Son for our 
redemption; let us be heartily grateful, as long as we live, and do 
our best to prevent these inexpressible benefits from being wasted 
by our sins. Amen. 


37. THE CHILDHOOD oF Our LorpD 


By means of His former revelations God had prepared the world 
for the coming of the promised Messias, and at last the time came 
for His appearance. Men were full of expectation and longing for 
Him who was to be the Saviour of Israel and of all nations. How 
did God accomplish His designs? St. Luke tells us. “The Angel 
Gabriel was sent from God into a city of Galilee, called Nazareth, 
to a virgin espoused to a man whose name was Joseph ... And 
the angel being come in, said to Mary: ‘Hail full of grace, the 
Lord is with thee. Blessed art thou among women.’ Mary, hav- 
ing heard, was troubled at his saying, and thought with herself 
what manner of salutation this should be. And the angel said to 
her: ‘Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found grace with God. Be- 
hold thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and shalt bring forth a son, 
and thou shalt call his name Jesus; he shall be great, and shall be 
called the Son of the Most High, and the Lord God shall give unto 
him the throne of David his father, and he shall reign in the house 
of Jacob forever; and of his kingdom there shall be no end.’ And 
Mary said to the angel: ‘How shall this be done, because I know 
not man’? And the angel answering said to her: “The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall over- 
shadow thee. And therefore also the Holy which shall be born 
of thee shall be called the Son of God . . . because no word shall 
be impossible with God.’ And Mary said: ‘Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord, be it done to me according to thy word.’” Thus our 
Lady consented to take her part in this greatest work that God 
ever accomplished on behalf of men. 

With pure and virtuous souls God is well pleased, and therefore 
He chose Mary as mother of His Son. Mary had dedicated her 
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virginity to God, but when He revealed His design to her, she sub- 
mitted with humility. Her humble submission was rewarded, inas- 
much as the birth of her Divine Son did not destroy her virginity. 
All was indeed ordered in a marvelous manner! After her con- 
ception, Mary went with haste into a city of Juda and entered into 
the house of Zachary, and saluted her cousin Elizabeth, who, on 
hearing her salutation, was filled with the Holy Ghost and cried 
with a loud voice, saying: “Blessed art thou among women, and 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb! And whence is this to me that 
the mother of my Lord should come to me? .. . Blessed art thou 
that hast believed, because those things shall be accomplished that 
were spoken to thee by the Lord.” How genial our Lady was! 
She could not keep to herself the inexpressible joy of being mother 
of God, but shared it with her cousin, so that both praised and 
thanked God for His infinite goodness. 

It came to pass ... that there went out a decree from Cesar 
Augustus that the whole world should be enrolled, and all the Jews 
went to be enrolled, every one into his own city. And Joseph also 
went up from Nazareth to Bethlehem, because he was of the house 
and family of David, to be enrolled with Mary, his espoused wife. 
When they were there she brought forth her first-born son, and 
laid him in a manger, because there was no room for them in the 
inn. Mary and Joseph set us an example of obedience to authority, 
and it was by special providence on God’s part that the Redeemer 
of the world was born in poverty, in a cave that served as a cattle- 
stall. Riches, display and renown, though valued highly by tie 
world, are nothing in God’s sight; man’s true dignity is measured 
by his goodness, sanctity, moderation, patience and submission to 
God’s will, and it was in order to raise mankind to this true great- 
ness that the Son of God was born into the world. He taught this 
lesson both by word and by example, even from the moment of 
His birth. 

In the same country were shepherds watching and keeping the 
night-watches over their flock, and behold, an angel of the Lord 
stood by them, and the brightness of God shone round about them, 
and they feared with a great fear. And the angel said to them: 
“Fear not; for behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, that 
shall be to all people; for this day is born to you a Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord, in the city of David. And this shall be a token to 
you of the truth of my words; you shall find the infant wrapped 
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in swaddling clothes and laid in a manger.” And suddenly there 
was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly army, praising God. 
After the angels departed from them into heaven, the shepherds 
said one to another, “Let us go over to Bethlehem and see what is 
come to pass, which the Lord hath shewed us.” And they came 
with haste and found Mary and Joseph, and the infant lying in 
the manger, and were then convinced of the truth of the angel’s 
message. The birth of Jesus was the most happy event for angels 
in Heaven and men on earth. Those believe in Him whose souls 
are free from pride, lust and avarice, as were the souls of the 
shepherds. Simplicity, humility and a childlike spirit made them 
willing to accept the angel’s tidings, and we should follow their 
example and praise and thank God for sending our Divine Saviour 
to us; we should do this more especially at Christmas and celebrate 
that great festival with lively sentiments of Faith, Hope and 
Charity. 

After eight days the Divine Child was circumcised, in accordance 
with the Mosaic law, and His name was called Jesus, as the angel 
had said. When the usual time had elapsed, Mary and Joseph took 
Him to Jerusalem to present Him in the Temple and make the pre- 
scribed offerings. When they entered the Temple, they met 
Simeon, a priest, who was a just and God-fearing man. It had 
been revealed to him that he should not die until he had seen the 
Lord’s Anointed. On seeing the Divine Infant, he took Him into 
his arms and praised God, saying: “Now Thou dost dismiss Thy 
servant, O Lord, according to Thy word in peace; because my eyes 
have seen Thy Salvation, which Thou hast prepared before the face 
of all peoples, a light to the revelation of the Gentiles, and the 
glory of Thy people Israel.” Simeon spoke to Mary also, and said: 
“Behold this child is set for the fall and for the resurrection of 
many in Israel, and for a sign which shall be contradicted. And 
thy own soul a sword shall pierce, that out of many hearts thoughts 
may be revealed.” After doing all that the law required, Mary and 
Joseph went back to Nazareth, and the Child grew and waxed 
strong, full of wisdom, and the grace of God was in Him. 

What a splendid example of humility and obedience is set us by 
Joseph and Mary, and how intense must have been the joy of aged 
Simeon at being permitted to see and to hold in his arms the long- 
desired Saviour of the world. It was now easy for him to die, and 
he would look forward to the future happiness of Heaven. If we 
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love and reverence Jesus, He will be the cause of our resurrection, 
not of our fall, and we shall face death calmly, anticipating eternal 
union with Him in the next world. . 

Not long after the presentation of the Child Jesus in the Temple, 
wise men came from the east to Jerusalem, saying: “Where is He 
that is born King of the Jews? We have seen His star in the east 
and are come to adore Him.” King Herod hearing this was 
troubled, and all Jerusalem with him, and assembling the chief 
priests and scribes he inquired of them where Christ should be 
born. They replied: “In Bethlehem of Juda.” Herod sent the 
wise men to Bethlehem charging them to report to him, on their 
return, all that they had seen, “since he too wished to adore the 
wonderful Child.” They found the house where the Holy Family 
was living, and falling down they adored the Child and offered Him 
gifts of gold, frankincense and myrrh. 

Only King Herod and people like him were alarmed at the birth 
of a new king. They did not follow the example of the wise men 
from the east, and seek the new-born Saviour in order to adore 
Him; no, they were too idle and crafty to act thus. Let us imitate 
the wise men, and then we shall be deemed worthy to behold and 
worship the Divine Child. Being mysteriously warned not to go 
back to Herod, the wise men returned home by another route, and 
an angel appeared to Joseph, bidding him arise and take the Child 
and his mother and fly into Egypt, because Herod was about to 
seek the Child to destroy him. Joseph obeyed, and they set out by 
night for Egypt. When Herod perceived that he had been out- 
witted, he was angry and ordered all the male children in Beth- 
lehem of two years old and younger to be put to death, hoping thus 
to get rid of the King whom he dreaded. After Herod’s death the 
angel of the Lord appeared again to Joseph, bidding him take the 
Child and Mary back to Nazareth. The working of God’s provi- 
dence is unmistakable in this whole story. The Divine Child was 
threatened with a violent death, but was miraculously saved and 
Herod was punished for his cruelty, whereas Joseph and Mary 
submitted willingly to God’s guidance. May we be preserved from 
all dissimulation, selfishness and cruelty, such as characterized 
Herod, and imitate rather the obedience paid so readily by Joseph 
and Mary to God’s will. The Holy Family went every year to 
Jerusalem to celebrate the Pasch, and when Jesus was twelve years 
old they went thither as usual. At the conclusion of the festival 
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they returned, but the child Jesus remained in Jerusalem, and His 
parents knew it not. They supposed Him to be in the company, 
and went a day’s journey, and then sought Him among their kins- 
folk and friends. Not finding Him, they went back to Jerusalem 
to look for Him, but it was only after three days’ search that they 
found Him in the Temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, hear- 
ing them and asking them questions. In astonishment His mother 
said: “Son, why hast thou done so to us? Behold Thy father and 
I have sought thee sorrowing.” And Jesus answered: “How is it 
that you sought me? Did you not know that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” They did not understand Him, but He went 
down with them to Nazareth and was subject to them. And Jesus 
advanced in wisdom and age and grace with God and men. It is 
the duty of parents to take their children to church and train them 
to be attentive there; but unhappily we see more children playing 
in the streets than we see at Mass. Much depends upon the parents, 
for they have it in their power to take their little ones to church just 
as well as to take them to places of amusement. What a splendid 
example did Jesus set to all children! He lived in His parents’ 
house and was subject to them! I wish it were possible to say of 
all children that they advance in wisdom and grace as well as in 
age, and that they always obey and respect their parents. 

This is all that the Bible tells us of the childhood of Jesus 
Christ. It is a short story, but very instructive. His birth was 
attended by many wonderful events, and we all, old and young 
alike, may learn many useful lessons from the Holy Family. Let 
us follow their example and live and act as Jesus, Mary and Joseph 
did, and then our families too will be holy and pleasing to God and 
men. Amen. 


38. Jesus As TEACHER, WorKER OF MIRACLES AND PROPHET 


For thirty years our Lord led a quiet, hidden life, and then He 
began the great work of redemption, which He had come from 
Heaven to accomplish. It was not without design that He awaited 
His thirtieth year, since, according to the law of Moses, no one 
under that age was permitted to hold any priestly office, or to come 
forward as prophet, or to give public instruction. Therefore it was 
in obedience to the law that Jesus refrained from entering upon 
His public ministry earlier, although He made preparations for it. 
To St. John the Baptist, His forerunner, was allotted the task of 
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preaching penance and of baptizing, in order that men might more 
readily accept our Lord’s teaching. Jesus Himself came to receive 
Baptism at St. John’s hands, and then His Divine mission was 
solemnly proclaimed. Thereupon He went into the desert and 
spent forty days in prayer and fasting, and after resisting all temp- 
tation on the part of the devil, He began His work, having thus in 
solitude gained strength and power to accomplish it. How won- 
derful His discourses must have been! How well adapted to raise 
the hearts and enlighten the minds of men! Had we been present, 
when Jesus was preaching in Judea, we should have followed Him 
and listened eagerly to His words. Yet, after all, we have lost 
nothing, for the evangelists, who heard these beautiful instructions, 
have recorded the chief points, and if we read the Gospels and 
Epistles we can find out for ourselves what and how our Saviour 
taught. 

At the outset of His ministry He gathered round Him a band 
of Disciples and Apostles, calling them because of the goodness of 
their hearts, as He cared nothing for rank, descent or learning. 
His mode of treating them deserves particular notice, since He 
protected them against unjust accusations, whilst He silently en- 
dured their shortcomings, or only gently reproved them. If ever 
sharpness was necessary, He used it, but showed that it was the out- 
come of His zeal, not of any aversion. Whenever they asked Him 
to explain things that He had said, He did so most willingly. All 
who teach and train others should deal with them thus. 

Ignorance, prejudice, superstition, unbelief, intellectual blindness, 
malice, sin and misery prevailed everywhere at the time when our 
Lord began to preach; and His doctrines all aimed at the extirpa- 
tion of sin and the increase of virtue, at the diffusion of truth, and 
at enlightening mankind on the subjects of God and the worship 
due to Him, charity, virtue and salvation, and at encouraging men 
to fufil all their duties faithfully. To reveal God in His Son, the 
Saviour of the world, was the object of all Christ’s teaching. God 
was made known to us as our Father in Heaven, who desires our 
happiness, and in His love of us gave us His only-begotten Son 
that we might have life. He knows our needs, and He who feeds 
the birds of the air and clothes the lilies of the field, will not suffer 
us to lack food and clothing. It is for us to seek first the kingdom 
of God and His justice, and then everything else will be given us. 
There is but one God, one Heavenly Father, and our chief business 
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is to do His will; we must fear not men, who can only kill the body, 
but God, who can destroy both soul and body. Christ called upon 
His hearers to do penance and be converted, for God is merciful 
and ready to forgive all sin. 

Our Lord’s method of teaching was most admirable; He missed 
no opportunity of saying a word in season, in the synagogues, in 
the Temple, at feasts, on mountain-sides, on plains, in towns and 
villages, in the desert and on the sea. 

He proclaimed that He was the Messias sent by God, the only- 
begotten Son of God, through whom all men should be saved, but 
He taught this doctrine so adroitly that His own followers could 
not fail to understand it, whilst it gave rise to no disturbance 
among the rest of the people. In His discourses He always took 
into account the character of His audience; to the multitudes He 
spoke with forbearance, to His Disciples with familiarity, and to 
the Pharisees seriously and sternly. In order to impress His teach- 
ing more thoroughly upon the minds and hearts of His hearers, He 
used the most vivid descriptions and similes, adapting His words 
to their needs and comprehension. Far from rejecting all the ideas 
current among the Jews, He corrected and explained them, as far 
as they admitted of correction and explanation. All His doctrines 
and admonitions, all His words of consolation and warning, all His 
reproofs and threats bear the impress of love, zeal, vigor and con- 
fidence. No one ever taught like Jesus. 

He derived His teaching not from other men, nor from Himself, 
but chiefly from Divine inspiration, as He said: “I have not spoken 
of myself, but the Father who sent me, He gave me commandment 
what I should say and what I should speak” (John, xii, 49). His 
assertions were worthy of all credence, for His own most holy life 
confirmed them, and they were in themselves most pure and ex- 
alted. Nevertheless in order to strengthen men’s faith in His 
Divine mission, and to leave no loophole for doubt, Jesus accom- 
plished works such as were far beyond human power or the un- 
aided forces of nature. Only God’s omnipotence could effect the 
miracles that He wrought, and they and His prophetic utterances 
both prove that He was commissioned by God. 

He worked miracles on inanimate nature, as when Ile changed 
the water into wine at Cana, when He fed thousands of people with 
a few loaves and fishes, when He calmed the sea with a word, and: 
when He walked on its surface as if on dry land. He worked 
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miracles on the sick, effecting instantaneous cures, giving sight to 
the blind and speech and hearing to the deaf. 

He worked miracles even on the dead, for He raised to life 
Jairus’ daughter, the widow’s son at Naim, and Lazarus, who had 
lain four days in the tomb. Over and above working miracles, He 
uttered many prophecies relating to Himself and others. He fore- 
told His own death, the cowardice of His followers, the fate of 
the Apostles, the destruction of Jerusalem, the rapid growth of the 
Church and the coming of the Holy Ghost, all of which prophecies 
were fulfilled in every detail. One would suppose that none who 
saw and heard Him would fail to believe in Him and so work out 
their own salvation, but such was not the case. Many heard Him 
speak and witnessed His miracles without being converted, and 
Christ Himself predicted this. Aged Simeon, on seeing the Divine 
Infant in His mother’s arms, exclaimed: “This child is set for the 
fall and for the resurrection of many in Israel, and for a sign which 
shall be contradicted” (Luke, ii, 34). This prophecy was literally 
fulfilled ; Jesus had many disciples, but also many enemies; He was 
the resurrection of the former, and the fall or condemnation of the 
latter. 

Many believed in and followed Him, as did His Apostles, Nico- 
demus, the Roman centurion, Martha, Mary and Lazarus, and many 
others, both rich and poor. But many refused to believe, and His 
own countrymen, the chief priests, the Scribes and Pharisees, hated 
and despised Him, and brought about His death. 

Let us resolve never to act like the people whom I have just men- 
tioned, but believe most thoroughly in our Lord’s Divinity, love 
Him with our whole hearts and do our utmost to follow His ex- 
ample. If we do this, His teaching, miracles and prophecies will be 
to us also the means of salvation. 


39. Our Lorp’s Passton AND DEATH 


The malice of the Pharisees, chief priests and scribes had reached 
its climax, and our Lord was fully aware of their murderous in- 
tentions, but nevertheless He went up to Jerusalem, having told 
His Disciples all that would befall Him there. At His bidding a 
she-ass and her colt were brought Him, and the Disciples laid their 
garments upon them, and sat Him thereon. Many people came to 
meet Him as He rode towards Jerusalem, some spread their gar- 
ments on the way, others cut down branches from the trees and 
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strewed them before Him, and the multitudes that preceded and 
followed Him cried: ‘Hosanna to the Son of David, blessed is He 
that cometh in the name of the Lord, Hosanna in the highest!” The 
people recognized who Jesus really was, and paid Him all possible 
honor. May we, too, reverence Him and proclaim aloud our joy 
and gratitude! 

Soon after reaching Jerusalem, Jesus celebrated the Pasch with 
His Disciples, and at the conclusion of the last supper He stood up, 
laid aside His upper garment, and washed their feet in order to set 
them an example of humility and willingness to serve others. Then 
they again sat down to table, and he took bread, blessed and broke 
it, and gave it to His Disciples, saying: “Take ye and eat, this is 
my Body.” Afterwards He took the chalice, gave thanks to God 
and handed it to them, saying: “Drink ye all of this, for this is my 
Blood of the New Testament that is shed for many for the for- 
giveness of sins.” With these words our Saviour instituted the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion. 

After celebrating the Pasch and instituting a commemoration of 
His death, Jesus addressed His followers in touching words and 
poured out, as it were, all His love upon them. He comforted them 
by saying that He was one with the Father, and that they would 
receive whatever they asked of the Father in His Name; He prom- 
ised them the Holy Ghost, bade them keep His commandments, 
gave them His blessing, urged them to be steadfast, charitable and 
patient under adversity; He foretold the persecutions that they 
would suffer, assured them that it was good for them that He should 
go away, and renewed His promise to send the Holy Ghost; He de- 
clared that all their sorrow should be turned into joy and that their 
prayers would certainly be heard. Finally He raised His eyes to 
Heaven, and besought His Father to give Him then at the close of 
His earthly life the glory that He had enjoyed before His coming 
into the world. He begged God to keep His Disciples faithful and 
to sanctify them and all who should hereafter believe in Him. 

Having uttered this prayer, Jesus went with His Disciples across 
the brook Cedron to a garden where He ordered them to remain 
whilst He went forward and prayed. They, too, were to pray that 
they might not enter into temptation. He took with Him Peter, 
and James and John, and began to fear and to be heavy, and said 
to them: “My soul is sorrowful even unto death, stay you here and 
watch.” Then going forward a little, He fell on His face and 
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prayed: “My Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass from 
me; nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” He prayed thus 
three times, and then an angel appeared from Heaven strengthen- 
ing Him, after which He was ready and willing to suffer anything, 
and to die a most painful death in obedience to His Father’s will. 
He was full of courage when He said to His Disciples: “The hour 
is at hand when the Son of Man shall be betrayed into the hands of 
sinners. Rise, let us go; behold he is at hand that will betray me.” 
Scarcely had He uttered these words when a great rabble, led by 
Judas, came to arrest Him. Judas stepped up and kissed Him, say- 
ing: “Hail, Rabbi,” this being the signal for our Lord’s arrest. He 
was taken first to Caiphas, the High-priest, at whose house the 
lawyers and ancients were assembled. They sought for false wit- 
ness against Jesus, wishing to condemn Him to death, but although 
many false witnesses came forward, their evidence did not agree. 
Jesus said nothing until the high-priest said to him: “I adjure thee 
by the living God, that thou tell us if thou be the Christ, the Son 
of God.” He replied: “Thou hast said it. Nevertheless I say to 
you, hereafter you shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right 
hand of the power of God, and coming in the clouds of Heaven.” 
Caiphas rent his garments, saying: “He hath blasphemed, what 
further need have we of witnesses? Behold, now you have heard 
the blasphemy, what think you?” They all answered: “He is guilty 
of death.” Then the servants and sentries spat in His face, buf- 
feted Him, and struck His face with their hands. Throughout 
the whole night our Lord suffered most shameful ill-treatment, and 
when morning dawned, the priests, scribes and ancients assembled 
to see how they might put Him to death. He was brought before 
them, and as He adhered to His previous statement, they confirmed 
the death-sentence and took measures to secure its execution, for 
they personally had no right to put anyone to death, this power 
resting with Pontius Pilate, the Roman procurator, to whom the 
Jews now conveyed Jesus, and after Pilate had sanctioned our 
Lord’s crucifixion, not a moment was lost; He was forced to carry 
His Cross to Golgotha, where He was crucified with two male- 
factors. During His whole trial He displayed marvelous calm, 
patience and gentleness, yielding ready obedience to His Heavenly 
Father for the atonement of our sins. When He reached Calvary, 
one of the soldiers offered Him some wine mixed with myrrh and 
gall, which was intended to render Him insensible to pain, but He 
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refused it, for He wished to preserve consciousness to the end, and 
to be strengthened only by the knowledge that He was giving proof 
of His love and obedience to God, and of His desire for the salva- 
tion of men. As He hung upon the Cross He set us an example of 
charity even towards enemies, for He begged God to forgive His 
murderers, and showed mercy to one of the thieves crucified with 
Him. No sinner need ever despair of obtaining mercy and pardon, 
for Jesus at the end of His life forgave a criminal and promised him 
the joys of paradise, because with all his heart he turned to Him. 

Again, our Lord set us an example of filial love, since He com- 
mended His mother to St. John’s care and protection. Well is it for 
the man, who, like our Divine Saviour, can exclaim at the hour of 
death: “It is consummated!” for, like Him, he can confidently com- 
mit his spirit to the hands of his Creator. Suffering, however in- 
tense, must have an end, and many a mourner consoles himself with 
the thought that it does not last beyond this life. 

Let us remind ourselves briefly of the benefits that we derive 
from our Lord’s passion and death. 

1. He obtained for us forgiveness of our sins, and saved sin- 
ners, provided that they repent of their evil deeds, from suffering 
chastisement in the next life. 

2. He restored to us the sanctifying grace which we had lost 
through sin. In spite of our tendency to evil and our inability to do 
right of ourselves, this grace gives us strength to overcome our dis- 
orderly inclinations and to become pleasing in God’s sight. 

3. Jesus gave back to us our right to eternal happiness; but for 
Him, not even the best of mankind could have hoped for an ever- 
lasting reward, since finite goodness cannot merit infinite happiness. 
But because Jesus died for us, the greatest sinner may hope for 
salvation, unless he persists in his sin. 

4. By His passion and death Jesus obtained for us grace to assist 
us in keeping God’s commandments. We are too weak to order 
our actions according to God’s will, but when His grace sustains us, 
we can accomplish what would otherwise be impossible. 

5. Lastly, by His passion and death our Lord showed us how 
we ought to bear our little sorrows that we often thoroughly de- 
serve. When the troubles of life oppress us, and it is hard to do 
our duty, and those about us are unkind and hostile, we should look 
up to our Redeemer, the author and finisher of our faith, and learn 
from His example how to be steadfast in adversity. Amen. 


















































SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ANGRY WORDS 


“Whoever shall say to his brother, ‘Thou fool,’ shall be in danger of hell- 
fire.” —Gospel. 

Let us ask our dear Saviour to-day to give each of us a gentle, 
peaceable disposition, so that we may be on our guard against 
offending others, and always be willing to forget and forgive, since 
our Lord threatens the vindictive with hell, and promises Heaven 
to the peace-makers. 

1. The Pharisees believed actual murder to be a great sin, but 
they thought nothing of angry and revengeful dispositions and 
coarse insults. Even now many professing Christians say: “I am 
not a murderer, nor an adulterer, nor a thief; who can deny me 
admission to Heaven?” Such people fancy that virtue consists 
in avoiding flagrant vices and in performing a good work now and 
then. Our Divine Redeemer, however, strictly forbade all unjust 
anger and every desire to take vengeance upon or to injure our 
neighbor. A bad-tempered man may cause more misery in the 
world than a felon. ‘Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer” 
(1 John, iii, 15). Amongst the Jews it was considered the most 
outrageous insult to call any one a fool, and our Lord said that 
whoever made use of such language was in danger of hell-fire. I 
beseech you, my Brethren, take to heart the fact that Jesus Christ 
threatened those who curse and insult others with the undying fire 
of hell. It is no rare event for Christians to condemn one another 
to hell, and to call upon the devil to hurl them into eternal misery ; 
some husbands and wives, brothers and sisters are unsparing in their 
abuse of each other. Of course they do not mean what they say— 
and would be filled with horror if they realized the enormity of 
their sin. Some one once begged an old man to break himself of 
his horrible habit of swearing and to impose a little penance on him- 
self whenever a bad word escaped him. He promised to do this, 
but not long after, as he was riding beside a river, his horse stum- 
bled and according to his habit he swore a terrible oath; as he 
uttered the words he fell into the water and was drowned. What a 
fearful end to a long life! 
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Even if we are not given to swearing, we shall do well to bear in 
mind some other words that occur in to-day’s Gospel: “If thou 
offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou remember that thy brother 
hath anything against thee; leave here thy offering before the altar 
and go first to be reconciled to thy brother, and then coming thou 
shalt offer thy gift.” 

How can we think lightly of our brother’s friendship when God 
makes our forgiveness conditional upon it? If you quarrel with 
your neighbor, try to be reconciled with him as soon as possible, 
even though you may have right on your side. Let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath. 

O Jesus, Thou forgavest all Thy enemies and didst pray for 
them to Thy Heavenly Father; give us the help of Thy grace that 
we may pray for those who persecute and slander us, and thus may 
ourselves obtain Thy mercy and pardon. Amen. 





SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE MULTIPLICATION OF THE LOAVES AND FISHES 


“They did eat and were filled.”—Gospel. 


To-day our Divine Redeemer reveals Himself to us as a Father 
feeding His children. He fed 4,000 men besides women and chil- 
dren with seven loaves and a few small fishes. Should not this 
episode make us rely on His goodness and power? He feeds our 
bodies with the crops that are now ripening, and our souls with the 
heavenly Bread that we receive in Holy Communion. Let us learn 
from this miraculous multiplication of loaves two important truths: 
(1) God can make much out of little, so trust His mercy. (2) 
God can make little out of much, so fear His justice. 

(1) Much out of little. God effected this at the Creation when 
He uttered but one word, fiat, and everything came into being— 
heaven and earth, sun, moon and stars, birds, beasts and man. To 
produce so much with a single word is certainly to make much out 
of little. We see the same thing in the realm of nature; if a tiny 
seed is planted in the earth it may produce fruit a hundredfold. 
So it is also with nations. Joseph was sold as a slave into Egypt, 
and there cast into prison, but by God’s providence he became 
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viceroy of the whole country. The people of Israel, originally a 
small tribe, increased and became a powerful nation. Many poor 
families by their own honest labors attain with God’s blessing to 
great prosperity. My Brethren, let us never doubt God’s power 
and goodness, nor despond if we have small possessions. If He 
will, God can increase them, or by blessing the little that we have 
He can make it more beneficial to us than great riches. True hap- 
piness depends not upon the amount of our temporal goods but 
upon the use that we make of them. A frugal and honest man is 
easily satisfied and enjoys a piece of dry bread more than a glutton 
enjoys his feasts. The greater our necessity, the more ready is 
God to help us, and all things work together for good for them 
that love Him. 

(2) Little out of much. Think what happened at the deluge. 
When men abandoned themselves to vice, God caused a flood in 
which millions were drowned and only eight persons escaped. In 
the realm of nature God may let storms arise or pestilence break 
out, and crops and cattle may be lost to the farmer. Sometimes 
He punishes individuals and families very severely in order 
to make them realize that they have transgressed His command- 
ments. All through the history of the world His blessing has 
rested upon those who serve Him faithfully, whereas sinners who 
outrage and defy Him suffer want and misery. It is not only in 
the next world, but also now that God’s justice falls upon wrong- 
doers, and experience shows that where the members of a house- 
hold lead vicious lives, they forfeit God’s blessing and every happi- 
ness. 

My Brethren, you see how God brings much out of little, and 
little out of much, and it depends chiefly on ourselves which He 
does in our case. If we serve Him with love and piety, He will 
bring much out of little and make us contented with what we pos- 
sess. If we sin against Him, He will take away His grace and 
withdraw His blessing from our homes. It is for you to choose. 
Surely, my Brethren, you will desire to have God’s blessing for 
time and eternity. Amen. 
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SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
LYING PROPHETS 


“By their fruits you shall know them.”—Gospel. 


“Broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there 
are who go in thereat; but narrow is the gate and strait is the way 
that leadeth to life, and few there are that find it.” These words, 
my Brethren, form part of the Sermon on the Mount, addressed by 
our Divine Saviour to the multitudes assembled round Him. He 
warned them, as He warns us to-day, to beware of blind guides, 
evil counsellors and false prophets, such as the Pharisees were 
then. “By their fruits you shall know them’’—this saying is as true 
now as it was when it was uttered. 

Evil fruit. This name may be applied to the doctrines of infidels 
and heretics, who lead men astray and induce them to forsake the 
way of virtue. Whenever you hear any one ridicule religion and 
religious practices, or speak disdainfully of the priesthood, the 
teaching of the Holy Church and the Sacraments, you may be sure 
that he resembles the thorns and thistles which bear no good fruit. 
As a friend, anxious for your true welfare, I implore you to avoid 
such people as you would avoid the plague, for they will rob you 
of the true faith and destroy your peace of mind, innocence and 
virtue, thus plunging you into sin and ensuring your ruin in time 
and in eternity. They are Satan’s agents and servants of hell. 

The young are exposed to great dangers at the present time and 
should be on their guard against those who, in spite of their spe- 
cious promises, are really like ravening wolves. Happiness is im- 
possible in the company of one who has no fear of God and desires 
your destruction. St. Paul forbade his converts to have any deal- 
ings with men of evil life and ordered them to put away the evil 
ones from their midst (1 Cor., v, 11, 13). 

Good fruit. “Not every one that saith to me: Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doth the will of my 
Father who is in Heaven.” You see, my Brethren, it is not enough 
to believe in God, to conform outwardly to the Catholic Church, 
and to say a few prayers—we must keep God’s commandments and 
perform all the duties of our station with a good conscience and a 
pure intention, because God has assigned them to us. We must 
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not only avoid evil, but also do good for love of God. God reveals 
His will through our parents, employers and priests, as well as 
through our own conscience and by means of good inspirations; 
let us be zealous in acting as He wishes us to act. 

O merciful Jesus, give us the grace requisite to bring forth good 
fruit, to live virtuously and not disgrace our holy religion, so that at 
last we may be worthy of Heaven. Amen. 





EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE DAY OF RECKONING 


“Give an account of thy stewardship.”—Gospel. 


The rich man in to-day’s Gospel is Almighty God, who made 
Heaven and earth and all that is therein. David says that “the 
earth is the Lord’s and all the fullness thereof; the world and all 
they that dwell therein” (Ps., xxiii, 1). Every one of us is a 
steward entrusted with some little share of God’s possessions. We 
owe everything to Him—our body, soul, life, health, property, 
honor, intellect and talents—all are God’s gifts, yet we are not 
their owners, but merely stewards entrusted with them, and some 
day we shall have to render a strict account of our stewardship. 
God is, however, a loving Father, very different from the rulers 
of this world who seek their own advantage when they call their 
stewards to account, whereas God desires nothing but our good. 
It is beneficial to you to spend your early years in the practice of 
virtue and in doing your duty, and you injure yourselves if you 
make a bad use of God’s gifts and graces. You will regret it in 
after-life, if when you are young you learn no useful lessons and 
grow up incapable of earning a living, because you have wasted 
your time in idleness and vanity; and still more bitter will be your 
remorse if the years of your youth are spent in sinning against God, 
your greatest Benefactor. Some day you will have to render an 
account of your stewardship, and you will appear—sooner perhaps 
than you expect—before the judgment seat, and there God will ask 
you: “What use have you made of your body, health and strength? 
How have you employed your intellect, will and liberty? Give an 
account of all the holy inspirations and graces and the Sacraments 
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that you have received, and also of all the good works that you 
have failed to do, and of the evil that you have wrought.” You 
remember the sad fate of the foolish virgins who did not procure 
the oil of good works in anticipation of the heavenly bridegroom’s 
coming. Nothing worse can befall a man than to put off attending 
to his chief business in life—the salvation of his immortal soul, 
until he is lying on his deathbed, for then he must hear the terrible 
sentence: “Now thou canst be steward no longer.” Wherefore 
make to yourselves friends, who, when you depart hence, will re- 
ceive you in your eternal home. Such friends will be the poor 
whom you have pitied and helped, and all to whom you have re- 
stored ill-gotten goods. The angels and saints, too, will be your 
friends if you serve God faithfully and follow their example; they 
will intercede for you that you may persevere in God’s grace to 
the end. 

O most merciful Jesus, grant us all Thy grace that we may ever 
use Thy good gifts for Thine honor, the benefit of our neighbor 
and the salvation of our own souls. Amen. 





NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


OUR LORD’S TEARS 


“When he drew near, seeing the city, he wept over it.”—Gospel. 


Our Divine Saviour was on His way to Jerusalem for the seventh 
time, and on this occasion, not many days before His death, He 
approached it from Bethphage, down the slope of Mount Olivet. He 
drew near to the sinful city, but it remained far from Him, as its 
inhabitants in their hardness of heart refused to accept His grace 
and teaching. Some of them did indeed raise cries of Hosanna, 
but their sins were not hidden from His eyes and He wept over 
their impending ruin. 

We must distinguish here two natures in Jesus Christ, the one 
Divine, since He prophesied what no one else could know, and the 
other human, since He wept. 

1. His tears were tears of love. When He wept beside the tomb 
of Lazarus, the Jews exclaimed: “Behold, how he loved him”; 
but here He displayed an infinitely greater love, inasmuch as He 
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wept, not over a friend, but over His most ruthless enemies, who 
would shortly cry: “Let Him be crucified.” 

2. They were tears of sorrow; for He mourned not over the 
physical death of one dear to Him, who would soon be restored to 
life, but over the temporal and eternal ruin of those whom, though 
His enemies, He yet tenderly loved. Sorrow somewhat similiar 
to our Lord’s is felt by parents over an erring child. It is com- 
paratively unimportant to weep over one who dies in infancy; the 
thought of its safety and the hope of seeing it again in Heaven 
alleviate their grief; but there seems to be no ground for hope or 
consolation in the case of a son who has gone altogether wrong, 
although his parents cannot cease to love him and to desire his 
welfare and happiness. 

3. They were tears shed to set us an example. St. Francis of 
Sales wept when hearing the confession of a hardened sinner, and, 
being asked the cause of his tears, replied: “I weep because you 
do not.” In the same way our Lord wept over the unhappy city, 
because it felt no sorrow for its wickedness. This should teach us 
to weep both over our own sins and over those of our neighbors 
and to mourn over the punishment awaiting us and them. St. 
Augustine said on one occasion: “David sinned once, and wept 
continually; you sin continually and never weep.” 

4. They were tears of reproach, the forerunners of God’s ven- 
geance. The judgment that threatens us is terrible, but mercy, 
weeping over our transgressions, should fill us with still deeper awe, 
since it is possible to escape God’s justice, if, like the Ninivites of 
old, we repent truly of our sins; but mercy that we have abused 
and rejected brings upon us the charge of despising God’s grace 
and a penalty which we cannot escape. Therefore let us weep over 
our sins and beseech our dear Lord to give us grace and pardon 
and to help us really to correct our faults. O Jesus, we implore 
Thee not to let Thy sacred Tears and drops of Blood be wasted in 
the case of us, wretched sinners. Amen. 

















SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE SOCIAL VALUE OF LOVING GOD 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there thou remember that thy 
brother hath anything against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and 
go first to reconciled to thy brother; and then come and offer thy gift.” 
—Matt., v, 24. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction: The union of souls in God is so completely one 
that individual members cannot love God rightly without loving each 
— and vice versa. Thus all religious effort comes to have a social 
value. 


1. Common mistake that we can be devout and at the same time un- 
charitable. To save us from this our Lord teaches the true nature of 
love of God and man. God Creator of all things. If we love God sin- 
cerely we shall love the things He loves. 


2. The doctrine of analogy. God reveals Himself through analogies. 
The more we love the analogies the more we shall love God. God is 
father, brother, son, mother, sister, daughter. Not only to love our 
brother, but try and get our brother to love us. 


3. See how the doctrine works out in practice. Personal enmity as 
hindrance to religious duties. We have to pay a due regard to the 
scandal of the small-minded. Catholics in the face of non-Catholics. 
Feud prolonged into a last will and testament. 


Conclusion: All the cases mentioned are more or less pitfalls. We 
fall into them almost unconsciously or with half-knowledge or half- 
consent. Remedy: Leflection and a cultivation of devotion to the 
Eternal Father. 


The end of all religion is to unite souls to God in charity. Sin 
was the disruption of such a union. The undoing of sin therefore 
means the rebinding of souls to God. That is the meaning of the 
word “religion.” But this union of souls with God is of such a 
nature that it implies the union of the souls amongst themselves. 
The Christian people is spoken of as the mystic body of Christ. 
They are members of the body; Christ is the head. This union of 
souls in God is indeed so intimate, so completely one, that indi- 
vidual members cannot love God rightly without loving each other, 
nor can they love each other rightly without loving God. 

Thus all religious effort comes to have a social value. Every 
intelligent effort to love God involves an effort to love one’s neigh- 
bor. We strive after God as our last end, but in order to make 
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our striving effectual we must be ever examining and adjusting 
our dispositions towards our neighbor. 

It is a common mistake, though, to suppose that we can go on 
being devout and at the same time remain careless with regard to 
kindness towards our neighbor. It is not uncommon to see relig- 
ious people entering into and sustaining quarrels with their rela- 
tions and acquaintances. Sometimes the spirit enters into a 
congregation, and there is the sad spectacle of a parish divided into 
parties. 

To save us from all such like situation our Lord teaches us the 
true nature of love of God and love of man. You feel the impulse 
of the Holy Spirit prompting you to love God. You have a gift to 
bring to the altar, the gift of love. But you are not rightly disposed 
for offering the gift. You have the best of intentions with regard 
to God, but for the moment you ignore the fact that you have a 
quarrel with your neighbor. That is bound to tell upon your mind 
either consciously or subconsciously. Go first then and make 
friends with your neighbor, and then come and fulfil your inten- 
tion with regard to God. 

The reason for this direction of conduct is to be sought in God’s 
supremacy. God is supreme because He alone created us, sanctified 
us, redeemed us. All creation therefore belongs to Him. At no 
moment of time does He cease to take an interest in it. Moreover, 
He takes a special interest in all human beings, for they are made 
in His own image and likeness. He loves them with an unspeakable 
love, for in His Holy Incarnation He died for love of them. 

Now it is obvious that if we love God sincerely we shall also love 
the things which He loves. To despise the work of His hands is 
to despise Him. To keep up a quarrel with one of His adopted 
and redeemed children is to keep up a quarrel with Him. Of course 
we should not despise Him or quarrel with Him formally and ex- 
plicitly. But to keep up a quarrel with a neighbor involves a cer- 
tain amount of opposition to God when our conduct is worked out 
to its logical conclusion. God sees all things in their final conclu- 
sions. He knows moreover the subtle influences which these 
quarrels impress on the soul. So, in order that the final conclu- 
sions may be good and according to His design He enlightens us. 
We take it first then on God’s word that love between the brethren 
is an inseparable condition of love between the brethren and God. 
Then again, the quality of our love of God depends largely on 
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our love of our neighbor. If we feel the impulse to love God gen- 
erously and fully, we can only realize our desire through the instru- 
mentality of our relations and friends. When we see God face to 
face then the sight will so ravish us that we shall love Him to our 
utmost capacity and without any need of creatures. But in this 
world God reveals Himself through analogies with which we are 
familiar. There is no creature but what shadows His goodness in 
some way. And the richer our shadows or analogies, the more we 
shall love Him. 

The richest and best of all is that of father. But He also uses 
those of brother, son, mother, sister, daughter. If, therefore, we 
are going to know God through these analogies, and if we are to 
love Him in consequence, we must first love the originals. We 
cannot love God as our brother if we are always quarrelling with 
the one brother we have in the flesh. If our one chance of expe- 
riencing what it is to love and be loved by a brother is thrown 
away, then there is no substance in that supposed love which we 
show to God as a brother. Hence God Himself has said that he is a 
liar who says he loves God whom he has not seen and hates his 
brother whom he has seen. 

To love the originals really well, and so as to feel the full force 
of brotherly love, it is necessary, normally speaking, that our 
brother should also love us. Notice then that our Lord, in His 
example, takes the case in which the brother is the aggrieved party. 
He does not say if “thou hast anything against thy brother,” but if 
“thy brother hath anything against thee.” You must not leave an 
obstacle in the way, if you can remove it, by which your brother is 
prevented from loving you. Thus again does the love of God 
prompt us to do all in our power to smoothe our family differences. 
It reminds us that two are required to make a quarrel, and that 
whether we are the offending party. or the party offended, it is all 
to our good to be willing and anxious to make a reconciliation. 

Next, let us see how this doctrine works out in practice. A per- 
sonal enmity is a hindrance to all our religious duties. We are 
preparing for Confession, for instance. That is a time when we 
should be seeking out our own faults and trying to induce feelings 
of humility and penance. But if this personal enmity continues 
then our inclination is to seek excuses for ourselves and to try to 
induce feelings of complacency and self-righteousness. And after 
such a preparation the confession itself tends to become a confes- 
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sion of other people’s sins, until a wise confessor applies the due 
corrective. 

Or again, we are engaged in our morning prayers or assisting at 
Mass. At a time when our thoughts should be collected or centred 
on God the object of our worship, they are drawn away by this 
personal enmity. Yet, the time of prayer is just the time when the 
mind is liable to run away with itself. It is free from the occupa- 
tion of business and the daily duties of life, and if there is such a 
thing as a personal quarrel lying in the background the mind is 
spontaneously alive with it, going over the reasons for and against 
it, working out a justification of self, or perhaps even plotting a 
revenge against the adversary. Such a distraction is not wilful in 
itself, but it may be wilful in its cause. If you know that a per- 
sonal quarrel, even though it may not be very grave in itself, is 
interfering with your prayers, then it is your duty to try to make 
friends as soon as possible. You may have to forego the claims of 
justice, but in the interest of charity you should make some effort. 

A personal enmity, too, may, when persevered in, be the cause of 
much scandal. Remember that in every quarrel both sides think 
they are right. You may see quite clearly that you are right and 
that your neighbor is wrong. But your neighbor will be perfectly 
convinced just the other way. Now suppose you happen to be an 
altar-server, or one of the more useful and active members of the 
congregation. Think how your enemy will talk about you. Think 
how he will hold you up to his friends as one who pretends to be 
so good and yet does the things which you do. Of course he is 
quite wrong in his judgment and the scandal which he takes is the 
scandal of the small-minded. But we are bound in charity to avoid 
giving scandal to the small-minded. That is, we are bound to avoid 
the scandal if we can do so without grave inconvenience. Nay, 
if we are going to treat the question on a basis of charity, we shall 
not consider too finely what we are bound to do and what it is 
advisable to do. Our intention is to promote and enrich our love 
of God. And that intention reacts upon our conduct towards our 
neighbor. Let us therefore waive the question of obligation and 
condescend to the small-minded. Let us try for a reconciliation 
even though they may seem to us to be in the wrong. 

This is especially the case when Catholics are dealing with non- 
Catholics. Prejudice against the Catholic religion is still so strong 
that the faults, real or seeming, of individual Catholics are attrib- 
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uted to their religion. A business dispute will very easily prompt 
the remark: “There, I told you so. Never trust a Roman Cath- 
olic.” This does not mean to say that Catholics must submit in 
every dispute that may arise, or that they must allow themselves 
to be trodden on whenever an injustice is offered to them. But it 
does mean that they should be prominent with the spirit of recon- 
ciliation rather than with the spirit of opposition. Most pitiable 
of all cases is that in which a family feud is carried on up to the 
moment of death. A man has had certain differences with certain 
of his relations and he strikes their names out of his last will and 
testament. Perhaps he renders an account of his action by the 
insertion of a very uncharitable clause. This is particularly bad 
for two reasons: first, because the man cuts himself off from any 
chance of undoing the harm he may have done; secondly, because 
it promotes family dissension indefinitely. Let everyone remember 
then that a will only becomes a legal document after the death of 
the testator. It is thus practically the last act of life. Surely such 
an act should be informed with a spirit of reconciliation rather than 
with a spirit of opposition. The dying man is going to appear be- 
fore the altar of God and his works will follow him. If then he 
remembers that his brother has anything against him, surely he 
ought to take the only chance he has of being reconciled to his 
brother. 

All these practical cases, however, are cases of pitfall. We 
stumble into them either through half-knowledge or half-consent. 
The very fact that we are taking a gift to the altar is a proof that 
our general intention is good. We would not, with full knowledge 
of the consequences and with full consent keep up an enmity with 
a brother. But then the half-knowledge and the half-consent lead 
to most disastrous results. The remedy then is frequent reflection 
on our Lord’s words: “If thou remember that thy brother hath 
anything against thee, go first to be reconciled to him.” And if 
you want to see the intrinsic reason of God’s word, then reflect on 
the meaning of “Heavenly Father.” Our brother is a son of God. 
He is loved by God as we are. If you want your gift to be made 
acceptable, “go first to be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift.” 
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SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


CONFIDENCE IN DIVINE ASSISTANCE 


BY THE REV. STEPHEN MURPHY, O.M.I. 


SYNOPSIS.—That four thousand people, or more, were fed by our Saviour 
in a desert place, is an exercise of Divine power that begs our reverent 
attention 


I. Christ had been followed by persons who wished to repay a debt 
of gratitude. If we, who have received priceless spiritual favors from 
Him, can entertain anxiety about the full measure of gratitude that we 
otal owe, we may hope to share in their indomitable spirit of sac- 
rifice. 


II, Jesus exercised a special providence for the good of His followers, 
because they neglected their bodily wants in their longing for His so- 
ciety. We also shall be richly rewarded with contentment and peace of 
mind if we make Heaven our chief aim. 


III, Amid the hardships of life our confidence in the Divine assistance 
should be analogous to the trust of the multitude in Jesus. 


IV. A fitting conclusion for our reflections is the realization of the 
marvellous element that pertains to the Sacraments and especially to 
the Eucharist. 


This Sunday, the sixth after Pentecost, takes its Gospel from 
St. Mark, viii, 1-9. The Evangelist describes how our Lord sup- 
plied the needs of His followers by multiplying seven loaves and a 
few fishes. 

There were a great number of people in the wilderness. They 
included the blind and the dumb, the maimed and the lame whom 
Jesus had cured. Many of them had come from a long distance 
off. If they had been sent to their homes without eating, they 
would have dropped from exhaustion on the road. We are struck 
by the intimate knowledge our Lord evinced of the situation while 
He referred to the salient circumstance, “Behold, they have now 
been with Me three days and have nothing to eat.” 

The Disciples asked Him in despair, “Whence can anyone fill 
them with bread in the wilderness?” Natural means were certainly 
not available. Seven loaves and a few fishes was the only human 
provision in sight for feeding over four thousand. But the Lord 
and Master of nature was there. He made use of more than human 
power and provision when He blessed and broke the seven loaves 
and gave them to His Disciples for distribution. The proof of the 
miracle lies in the plain fact that the four thousand men who ate 
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of the loaves and fishes were fully satisfied, while seven baskets 
were filled with the morsels left over. 

I. Many useful analogies may be perceived between ourselves 
and the witnesses of this marvellous event. It is perhaps true that 
we have not had our lost sight restored or a disabled limb renewed. 
Yet have we not received from our Lord blessings so much more 
important because they pertain, not to the perishable goods of the 
body but to the everlasting well-being of our souls? If the wit- 
nesses of this miracle considered they were bound to show them- 
selves grateful to Jesus when they braved the hardships entailed in 
desert travel, our hearts surely tell us we are no less constrained to 
follow the footsteps of our Saviour, whatever that determination 
may cost us. Will our gratitude, we ask, fill up the full measure 
that we owe? Alas! our memory of favors received is a short one. 
Our resolutions are subject to weakness and change. We at last 
come to a time and place where joys and pleasures are few. We 
are terribly slow to estimate privations of body and mind and their 
true relation to the obligations we are under from our association 
with a heavenly Benefactor. In such a case are we to despair of 
success? Nay, if we can only entertain genuine anxiety for the 
outcome of our sorrows we are still capable of supplying evidence 
of that true Christian spirit that in the olden days led the multitude 
to forget themselves, so to speak, to abandon their homes and green 
fields for the barren wastes of the desert wilderness because Jesus 
chose the latter. 

II. Nor, in this choice, can it be said that they were deprived of 
what was requisite for their corporal needs. Their disregard of 
self-interest and of sensual comforts in view of a greater and 
higher good did not expose them to any intolerable inconvenience. 
The eyes of the Almighty are always upon His creatures. His 
providence shields them from harm and places within their reach 
whatever is useful for their maintenance. In the Gospel of to-day 
we behold a special exercise of that providence. It is the special 
anxiety our Saviour evinces for those dear to Him. It is the mani- 
festation of His love for persons who lose sight of temporal con- 
cerns while fixing their thoughts and affections on eternal things 
It is the manner in which we are provided for when we look upon 
one thing only as necessary. “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His justice and all these things shall be added unto you” (Luke, 
xii, 31). If the glory of God is foremost in our purposes, our con- 
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sciences will be in peace; and we shall be far more contented with 
our material lot than others who make earthly affairs their chief 
aim. 

IIJ. The multitude, in the midst of the wilds, were quite un- 
aware of the means Jesus was to employ to assist them. An ex- 
treme view of the gravity of their situation is contained in the 
exclamation: “Whence can any one fill them with bread here in the 
wilderness?” Nevertheless, their confidence was all unruffled. 
They calmly awaited the provision Jesus was to make for them. 
Herein we find still another parallel with our conditions of living. 
The disappointments we encounter yearly and almost daily are cal- 
culated to make our outlook for the future far from inviting. Sur- 
veying the long vista of dead and fruitless hopes we rather incline 
to compare the passing of years as an advance into a desert place. 
The farther we proceed, the less cheerful does the prospect become. 
The demands of the journey surpass our courage. Did not St. Paul 
find the hardships of the way beyond his strength when he prayed 
thrice to the Lord for relief? St. Paul was a Saint as well as an 
Apostle. The ordinary Christian cannot expect to be more fortunate 
in his life journey than St. Paul. At times we must send up our 
prayers amid the stress of suffering and weariness. Yet, however 
grave the situation for us may appear, we shall receive the self- 
same answer to our prayers as did St. Paul: “My grace is sufficient 
for thee.” We may not be able to see how the issue will work out 
to our advantage any more than the people with Jesus were aware 
of means of subsisting in the naked desert. “God will provide’— 
should be the motto of our unfailing trust in His providence. 

IV. In conclusion let us adore our Divine Saviour and admire 
His power in the marvellous multiplication of the loaves. The four 
thousand men who profited by the miracle undoubtedly admitted 
the fact without seeking to delve into its likelihood or possibility. 
We, too, must admit the fact while submitting our understanding 
without doubt or hesitation. Let us remember that in the Church 
to-day there are numbers who daily receive strength according to 
their necessities, not from seven loaves, but from the seven Sacra- 
ments. In these Sacraments they seek not to inquire how Christ 
exercises so great a power for the sanctification of souls. We are 
all nourished with the bread of the Eucharist. We know that 
Christ bestows Himself upon us, both His Humanity and His 
Divinity, in the consecrated host. We bend low in reverence before 
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the sacred mystery, although we fail to grasp how our Saviour thus 
multiplies Himself. This we can see at least, that He does so in a 
manner similar to the miraculous multiplication of bread whereby 
His followers were fed in the wilderness. 





SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


FALSE PROPHETS 


BY THE REV. THOMAS P. PHELAN, A.M. 


“Beware of false prophets who come to you in the clothing of sheep, but 
inwardly they are ravening wolves.”—Matt., vii, 15. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Our first parents, primitive man, and the chosen people 
deceived by false prophets. 


2. Christ and His teachings rejected by the Jews, guided by false 
prophets, the Scribes and Pharisees. 


3. Christ’s faithful afficted by false teachers who propagate schism, 
heresy and unbelief. 


4. Individuals led astray by irreligious and immoral preachers and 
writers, unworthy associates and their own corrupt flesh. 


5. Christ has provided true prophets to guide man and protect him 
from false teachers. 

God created man to His own image and likeness and breathed 
into him a living soul endowed with will, memory and understand- 
ing. He was master of all created things, “over the fishes of the 
sea, and the fowls of the air and all living creatures that move upon 
the earth.” He was master of himself, having full control over 
his passions and inclinations. He was clothed in innocence and 
holiness, endowed with supernatural grace and destined for eternal 
happiness. His home was the terrestrial paradise, a garden of sur- 
passing beauty. In God’s own time he would be translated from the 
world to the Kingdom of Heaven. Alas! a false prophet, the arch 
enemy of mankind, tempted him to become as God, knowing good 
and evil. He fell from grace, was driven from Paradise, con- 
demned to labor, sorrow, sin and death. Wanderers on the face of 
the earth, the children of God again hearkened to the blandishments 
of false prophets, “and they changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into the likeness of the image of corruptible man, and of birds, 
and of four-footed beasts and of creeping things.” God repented 
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that He had made man, and sent the angry floods to destroy the 
wicked race—all but the just man and his sons—confused them in 
their speech and scattered them in many lands. Yet they still lis- 
tened to the false prophets, rather than to the voice of God, and 
“changed the truth of God into a lie and worshipped and served the 
creature rather than the Creator.” 

Then the Lord called a holy patriarch out of the land of the Chal- 
dees to become the father of a great people who should preserve 
the knowledge of the one true God, worship Him as their Father, 
and magnify His Name among the Gentiles. His seed increased 
and multiplied and grew into a mighty race. God sent His prophet 
to lead them from the land of bondage, to guide them through the 
perils and hardships of the desert, and to establish them in the land 
of promise. He gave them the Decalogue for their moral guidance, 
and framed the levitical laws for their religious observances. He 
sent His prophets to recall His promises, to warn them against the 
errors and vices of the Gentiles. Yet they listened to the words of 
the false prophets, murmured against their Lord and Master, 
sighed for the forbidden pleasures of the land of their captivity 
and worshipped graven images like their idolatrous neighbors. They 
stoned and killed the messengers of the Lord and heeded not His 
warnings. Assyria, Babylonia and Egypt invaded the fair fields of 
Judea, carried off its children into exile, and humbled the spirit of 
the proud race. Chastened in heart they purified themselves from 
excesses and impieties and once more the blessings and gifts of the 
Lord were their portion and inheritance. Again they faltered, 
yielded to temptation and forgot their allegiance to Jehovah. From 
the banks of the Tiber came another conqueror to reduce the once 
proud nation to servitude and to plant the eagles of imperial Rome 
on the battlements of the Holy City. 

In the fulness of time the Messiah came. He was the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, true God and true Man. No royal 
edict proclaimed His advent. Unnoted, unhonored, obscure, He 
was born in the silent watches of the night in the rude cave of Beth- 
lehem. Angelic heralds sang His praises with only the lowly shep- 
herds as hearers. He concealed Himself in the obscurity of Naza- 
reth. He spent the years of His youth and growing manhood at 
menial labor and mechanical toil. To His fellowmen He was only 
the carpenter’s son, the child of humble parents. When He appeared 
in the hamlets and towns of Judea He was honored as one who 
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taught a higher life and more sublime doctrines than the doctors 
of the law or even the great prophets of old. He came, not as a 
mighty conqueror to restore the glories of David and Solomon, but 
as the Man of Sorrows to establish a spiritual kingdom. He was 
the friend of the poor, the afflicted, the sinner. The beauty of His 
doctrines, the sanctity of His life, the immensity of His miracles, 
proclaimed Him the long expected Messiah. He healed the sick, 
comforted the sorrowing, raised the dead to life. In Him were 
fulfilled the prophecies of centuries. “He came unto His own and 
His own received Him not.” They listened to the calumnies of the 
Scribes and Pharasees and rejected the teachings of the Son of 
God. He was untrue to their religion, unfaithful to Cesar. They 
thirsted for His Blood. They extended clemency to a vile male- 
factor, and condemned to death the Lamb of God. On the igno- 
minious Cross, with two thieves as His companions, He consum- 
mated man’s redemption. His last moments were saddened by the 
mocking jeers and blasphemous cries of His deluded children. Yet 
ere that generation had passed away, Jerusalem had fallen, her 
children had perished from famine and the sword, and not a stone 
was left upon a stone to mark the site of that rebellious and crim- 
inal city. 

On Pentecost morn the Apostles went forth from the upper 
chamber to teach all nations, baptizing them in the Name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. The Paraclete had 
come down upon them to instruct them in all things and to bring 
to their minds whatsoever Christ had taught them. The whole world 
was their dominion, every nation their hope. Persecution and 
martyrdom was their portion. Yet the mustard seed which they 
had sown grew into a mighty tree spreading its branches over the 
entire globe, beneath whose shade the spiritually inclined might 
find peace and rest and consolation. Yet even in God’s own Church 
false prophets arose. Sinful and proud Christians oversowed 
cockle among the wheat, and heresies and schisms devasted the fair 
fields of the Lord. Ambitious and unscrupulous rulers, lusting for 
power and plunder, proclaimed themselves leaders of God’s Church, 
usurped the prerogatives of the successors of Peter, and led their 
deluded subjects into rebellion. Atheistic and immoral writers 
poured forth vials of heresy and infidelity, under the guise of humor 
or sarcasm, poisoning the hearts and minds of the little ones of 
God’s flock. Unchaste and mercenary clerics renounced their 
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sacred vows, denied their faith, embraced false and unchristian 
theories and scandalized their faithful people. Nations and mon- 
archs, restless under the yoke of Christ, desirous of unholy and im- 
moral practices, attempted to obliterate religion from the consciences 
of their dependents. In the wake of these false prophets went 
many of the children of the kingdom who had closed. their ears to 
the voice of God and gave heed to the admonitions of ravening 
wolves. Enticed from the one fold of the Good Shepherd, these 
unwary sheep were scattered in dry and barren pastures, feeding 
on bitter and unnutricious herbs, deserted by the hirelings who had 
led them far afield, and abandoned to the fury of the wild beasts. 

In our own days there are false prophets who endeavor to de- 
ceive the children of God and lead them into heresy or indifference. 
Pharasaical teachers, insincere and irreligious, who corrupt inno- 
cent minds with calumnies against religion, denying the truths of 
Revelation, rejecting the teaching authority of the Church. Reli- 
gion is narrow and selfish, a higher and nobler code must be the 
creed of all enlightened men. “Education, Liberty, Reason” are 
the magic words emblazoned on the banners of the new leaders. 
These are noble and praiseworthy sentiments, yet in the mouths of 
irreligious men seductive phrases, to poison the minds of the un- 
wary and unlearned by stigmatizing belief in the supernatural as 
darkness and ignorance and denouncing the Church as the implac- 
able enemy of popular liberty and education. By voice and pen 
these pseudo teachers and reformers attack revealed religion, en- 
deavoring by ridicule and sarcasm to eradicate the knowledge of 
Christ and His teachings from the hearts of the faithful. These 
teachers are hirelings who enter the sheepfold, not by the door, but 
climb in another way, who are thieves and robbers, who leave 
the sheep and flee and the wolves snatch and _ seatter the 
sheep. Their pernicious doctrines destroy virtue and patriotism 
and transform our citizens into monsters, wholly absorbed in their 
own selfish welfare, with no love of God or country, no respect for 
family ties, until the very walls of the civic and religious fabric are 
undermined and totter to their fall. 

Other false prophets are neither accredited preachers nor teach- 
ers, but self-constituted leaders, whose bad example weans Chris- 
tians from the service of the Lord. The Commandments of God 
are obsolete, only obstacles to the realization of the pleasures of 
life. Love of God is only a chimera, suitable for effeminate or 
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superstitious minds; love of neighbor merely a pleasing rhetorical 
platitude. Dishonesty, immorality, uncharitableness are the only 
legitimate means of achieving success. Life is short and uncertain, 
the pleasures of the world sweet, let us enjoy them while we may. 
“Their throat is an open sepulchre: with their tongues they act 
deceitfully : the poison of asp is on their lips.” At first pious souls 
are scandalized by these sentiments. Human respect prevents them 
from rebuking these false friends. Then curiosity impels them to 
listen more attentively to these insidious suggestions. Charmed by 
the honeyed phrases, unaware of the concealed venom, they adopt 
the ideas of the false teachers and fall from grace into sin and 
lose all respect for religion and morality. No longer innocent and 
holy, with their faith weakened or destroyed, they serve not Christ, 
but by pleasing speeches and unchaste ideas seduce the hearts of 
other innocents and thus also become false teachers and false 
leaders. 

Man’s corrupt and weak nature is frequently a false prophet lur- 
ing him from the service of God and plunging him into misery and 
despair. At first temptation is distasteful, but the arch tempter 
flatters his vanity, assuring him that sin is not as hideous as it is 
painted, that life without its pleasures is vain and empty, that all 
men enjoy its hidden delights. The yoke of religion is weighty and 
irksome, ill suited for man, a social being requiring recreation and 
relaxation. Sin alone can provide the necessary repose. God does 
not require such sacrifices from His creatures. He is all just, all 
good, all merciful. Heaven and hell are only poetic fancies, not 
the stern realities pictured by the Church. Religion is only a delu- 
sion to curb his natural inclinations. Bewildered by these charm- 
ing pictures and alluring fancies, frail man, like Mother Eve, yields 
to the siren song of the tempter and tastes of the forbidden fruit. 
He has neglected the Sacraments, prayer, good works, the effective 
weapons for repulsing the attacks of Satan and the flesh, and in 
the crucial moment of temptation, unarmed and unprepared, falls 
from God’s grace and jeopardizes his eternal salvation. Unless 
supernatural grace intervenes, he becomes an ally of the prince of 
darkness and a false prophet, leading others to sin and damnation. 

From the cradle to the grave the human race is menaced by false 
prophets. Its first representatives lost innocence and holiness and 
were banished from Paradise by heeding the evil suggestions of a 
false teacher. In the dark days preceding the destruction of the 
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world the faithful will be tempted by the prince of darkness and 
his human allies, “For there shall arise false Christs and false 
prophets, and shall show great signs and wonders, inasmuch as to 
deceive (if it were possible) even the elect. Behold, I have told it 
to you beforehand.” Forewarned and forearmed frail man can 
easily defeat the machinations of the evil one, if he heed the ad- 
monitions and use the means of grace given him by his Redeemer. 
“By their fruits ye shall known them.” An evil tree yields dis- 
honesty, hypocricy, infidelity, sensuality; a good tree honesty, 
humility, morality, religion. False prophets will be helpless if man 
heeds the warnings and uses the weapons forged by Christ Him- 
self—the Gospels and moral teachings of the Master, the precepts 
of the Bishops and Priests, the successors of the Apostles, and the 
voice of conscience. These true prophets will guide him along the 
straight and narrow path leading to eternal life, warn him against 
the broad and easy way leading to everlasting perdition. Eternal 
vigilance, unswerving devotion to the maxims of Christ must be 
his watchword if he hope to escape the snares of false teachers. 
For false prophets will haunt his path until the great day of days 
when the Master will say to the reapers: “Gather first the cockle 
and bind it into bundles to burn, but gather the wheat into my 
barns.” 





EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE BATTLE OF LIFE 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM P. BARR, C.M., D.D. 


“For if you live according to the flesh, you shall die; but if by the Spirit 
you mortify the deed of the flesh, you shall live.’—Rom., viii, 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. In the present state of fallen humanity man’s inferior 
appetites are in a state of rebellion against reason. Hence that struggle 
which holy Job compares to a continuous warfare. But this struggle 
did not always exist. In Adam, before his fall, the inferior appetites 
were perfectly subject to reason, as a result of preter-natural habit. 
Since this habit was forfeited by sin, victory is achieved only by the 
power of Divine grace. 


II. Christ Jesus, who perfectly comprehended human nature, warns us 
that there can be no compromise in this struggle: victory, complete vic- 
tory, will finally rest on one side or the other. Hence He opposed to the 
evil propensities of human nature, not mere negative precepts, but laws 
of positive, nay heroic, virtues. 
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III. True Christian peace can be attained only by victory over the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eves and the pride of life. In the battle 
against these forces we fight under the leadership of Christ and the 
standard of the Cross. 


My Brethren, although created by God after His own image and 
likeness, the Royal Psalmist tells us that man “was made a little 
less than the Angels.” Like them possessed of a spiritual nature, 
unlike them that nature inhabits an animal frame. He occupies a 
place, therefore, in the hierarchy of created beings midway between 
the angelic and brute creation—a little less than the one, a little 
more than the other. To attain a perfection consonant with this 
complex nature, the Creator has endowed him not only with those 
higher spiritual faculties which enable him to soar aloft, to reach 
out and grasp the good, the true and the beautiful, but also with 
animal appetites whose proper object is sensible good corresponding 
to his inferior nature. 

Now experience proves that these inferior appetites, in the pres- 
ent state of fallen nature, tend to pursue their object absolutely, 
without regard to that higher and more universal good which con- 
stitutes the perfection of the whole man. Hence that struggle which 
exists within human nature, and compared by holy Job to a continu- 
ous warfare. St. Paul felt this very keenly and describes it very 
vividly in his Epistle to the Romans: “For I find a law that when I 
will to do good, evil is present with me. For I am delighted with the 
law of God according to the inward man. But I see another law in 
my members, fighting against the law of my mind and captivating me 
in the law of sin that is in my members. Unhappy man that I am, 
who will deliver me from the body of this death?” 

But this struggle did not always exist; for in the beginning, as 
the Wise Man tells us, God made man right. By the habit of 
sanctifying grace with which our natures were clothed in Adam, we 
were placed in harmonious relation with God and His Holy Law; 
by.the gift of integrity our passions were made perfectly subject to ° 
reason; and as a blessed result of this twofold gift man was des- 
tined to live forever in peace and concord with his fellowmen. It 
was sin, accursed sin, that struck the first discordant note in that 
Divine harmony. It was sin that transformed us from sons of God 
into children of wrath; it was sin that unchained within us those 
wild, tumultuous passions; it was sin that sowed the seeds of envy 
and hate, whose poisonous fruit, alas, we are too often tempted to 
taste. 
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To free us from this bondage; to emancipate us from the law of 
sin, Christ Jesus became Man—assuming our nature—that in His 
life He might propose to us the sublime ideas of perfection after 
which we are to strive, while by His Death He purchased grace 
enabling us to attain it. Thus what was lost to us by the first Adam 
was regained by the second—but not in the same manner. For in 
the present order of Providence that subjection of the inferior ap- 
petites to reason, which in Adam was the result of a preternatural 
habit, is now achieved by the power of Divine grace. Whence it 
follows that the character of a man’s life—whether it be according 
to the spirit or according to the flesh—depends on the manner in 
which he surrenders to that Divine influence. If the surrender is 
perfect the angelic element predominates, but in proportion as he re- 
sists, he inevitably gravitates towards the level of the brute creation. 
This is what the Apostle teaches us when he says: “If you live 
according to the flesh you will die; but if by the Spirit you mortify 
the deeds of the flesh you will live.” 

The morality of the Gospel is based on a philosophy as deep as 
human nature itself. The Evangelist tells us significantly that Jesus 
knew man and knew what was in man. He knew the hidden springs 
of good within him—for although our nature is fallen it is not 
entirely depraved—and He knew the awful force of human passion 
against which our virtuous instincts are compelled to struggle. He 
knew, likewise, that between those two forces there could be no mere 
compromise: for by nature we tend to extremes and ultimately 
there will be total surrender to the one or to the other. Wherefore 
He warns His Disciples: “No man can serve two masters. Either 
he will love the one and hate the other or he will cling to the one 
and despise the other. You cannot serve both God and mammon.” 
And in another place: “He that is not with Me is against Me; he 
that gathereth not with Me scattereth.” In one word, He bids His 
Disciples be perfect, even as their Heavenly Father is perfect. 

It is this that gives to the maxims of Christ a character that is 
almost severe; it is this that makes Christian asceticism wholly un- 
intelligible to mere philosophers, who do not, cannot sound the 
depths of human nature as Jesus did. But it is only in this light 
that we are enabled to understand those sublime maxims contained 
in the fifth chapter of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, where 
Our Blessed Saviour contrasts His Gospel with the law of Moses: 
“You have heard that it was said to them of old, thou shalt not kill 
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and whosoever shall kill, will be in danger of the Judgment. But 
I say to you, whosoever is angry with his brother shall be in danger 
of the Judgment. You have heard that it was said to them of old 
thou shalt not commit adultery. But I say to you whosoever shall 
look upon a woman to lust after her, hath already committed adul- 
tery in his heart. You have heard that it was said to them of old, 
love your neighbor and hate your enemy. But I say to you, love 
your ememy; do good to them who hate you, pray for them who 
persecute and calumniate you.” Thus does He not oppose mere 
negative precepts to the evil propensities of our nature, but laws of 
positive, nay, seemingly heroic virtue. And such is that law of 
self-abnegation, yes, self-crucifixion embodied in the text—a law 
which St. Paul well understood and inculcates again and again in 
his letters to his Disciples. 

The world craves for peace, my Brethren, but, alas, it has ever 
sought it in those very sources that produce all our unhappiness: 
“The lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes and the pride of life.” 
Strange as it may seem, after four thousand years of bootless quest, 
men still are found who delude themselves that true peace of soul 
can be found in empty honor, worldly riches, and sensual pleasure. 
Under these false standards march the votaries of the world. But 
the Disciples of Christ have been taught that the secret of true 
peace, “the peace of God that surpasseth all understanding,” is to 
be found only in the practice of humility, poverty of spirit and 
Christian mortification. But unlike the philosophers of old, unlike 
the Scribes and Pharisees, who taught but did not practice, the 
teaching of Jesus was in action. He came to propose not an abstract 
philosophy but a life; hence it was meet that He should enforce His 
teaching by example. And so He did. The record of His life, from 
Bethlehem to Calvary, is the record of a life perfectly conformed 
to that sublime ideal of virtue which He proposed to His Disciples. 

Behold Him in the very first chapter of the Gospel “wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and laid in a manger!” Behold the Son of David, 
a King by natural right, nay, “the King of kings and Lord of lords 
who alone inhabits immortality and dwells in light inaccessible!” 
But reflect that this seemingly helpless Babe is the God whom we 
adore, the God of strength, the fountain-source of all authority, 
“by whom kings reign and princes decree wise laws.’ What a 
lesson of humility! Reason as you will, the spectacle of a God 
born in a manger; a God wrapped in swaddling clothes; a God 
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attended by an ox and an ass; in one word, a God voluntarily 
emptied of all His glory, humbled and annihilated for us, is a sting- 
ing rebuke to all those who are filled with stubborn pride and un- 
bounded ambition. 

Nor did He inculcate in a less forcible manner the lesson of 
poverty of spirit. My Brethren, the love of riches is to-day, as it 
has ever been, one of the chief causes of man’s unhappiness. It is 
this passion that prompts the poor to crave for that which they can 
never hope to possess. It is this same passion that fills the soul of 
the rich man with care and anxiety, since avarice is a hunger that 
is simply insatiable: it grows by what it feeds on. Eradicate this 
love of riches, therefore, and you have removed the cause of half, 
nay more than half, the social unrest which characterizes modern 
society. Oh! if men would only turn to Jesus! If they would only 
learn the wisdom He taught by His laborious life in the poor sur- 
roundings of Nazareth! If they would only permit His words to 
sink deep into their souls: “The birds of the air have their nests; 
the foxes have their dens; but the Son of Man hath not whereon 
to lay His Head”! But, alas! the world, in spite of that example, 
still continues to regard riches as an unmitigated blessing ; the world 
still reckons that man wise who succeeds in amassing a fortune, even 
though it be fraud and injustice, robbing the poor, oppressing the 
widows and the orphans. Nevertheless, reason as you will, the ex- 
ample of poverty set by the Man-God brings home to us with awful 
force those mysterious words which He uttered: “It is easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Finally, my Brethren, Christ Jesus has taught us by word and 
example the necessity of conquering that third enemy of man’s 
domestic peace—the lust of the flesh. He made self-denial an in- 
dispensible condition of discipleship: “If any man will come after 
Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross daily.” And He 
assured His Disciples that if they “take His yoke upon them, they 
will find rest for their souls.”” Need I point out to you how forci- 
bly He emphasized this teaching by the example of His own life? 
“The whole life of Christ was a cross and a martyrdom,” says the 
devout a Kempis, “not even for one hour of His life was He with- 
out the anguish of His passion.” And why? In order to teach us 
that there is “nothing more acceptable to God, nothing more salutary 
for the soul in this world, than to suffer for Christ. If there had 
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been anything better, He would certainly have showed it by word 
and example. In the Cross, therefore, is salvation; in the Cross is 
life; in the Cross protection from enemies. In the Cross is infusion 
of heavenly sweetness; in the Cross strength of mind; in the Cross 
joy of spirit. In the Cross is height of virtue; in the Cross is per- 
fection of sanctity. So that when we have read and searched all, 
let this be the final conclusion, that ‘through many tribulations we 
must enter into the Kingdom of God.’” 





NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON TEMPTING CHRIST 


BY THE RIGHT REV. ABBOT ANSCAR VONIER, 0O.S.B. 


“Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them tempted, and perished by 
the serpents.”—1 Cor., x, 9 


SYNOPSIS.—The history of the Jewish people in its liberation from the 
Egyptian bondage is a monument erected by God, to warn Christian na- 
tions of the danger of falling away from their high vocation. The Jews 
tempted Moses through their murmurings. Christians tempt the Son of 
God through their tepidity. To tempt Christ is as fatal to Christians 
as it was fatal to the Jews to tempt Moses. Christians are made the prey 
of error, in punishment of their tepidity, according to St. Paul. 


My dear Brethren: There is no fact in human history more mar- 
velous than the deliverance of the Jewish nation from the servitude 
of Egypt, and its journey to the Promised Land, with the subsequent 
conquest of that divinely apportioned territory. There is in it all 
a prodigality of miracles such as to scandalize the narrow critical 
spirits of all ages. In their impiety men have dared to class the 
great story of Exodus with the myths of the heroic days which 
for most nations are the beginning of their history. And in our 
own days, more than at any other period, instead of making their 
profit of the great lessons which God gave to man in the history 
of the Jewish people, men use all their learning in an effort of 
reducing the divine sublimities of the book of Exodus to the pro- 
portions of an epic narration of merely human origin. There is 
in Exodus, they say, that extravagance of the superhuman, the 
miraculous, which is the characteristic of all the myths that pre- 
cede solid history with the various nations of the earth. 
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To fight higher criticism is one of the most thankless tasks ever 
imposed on the doctors and teachers of Holy Church. Higher 
criticism is an impossible enemy to deal with, simply because it 
is so false, so disloyal. It changes the ground constantly, and is as 
dangerous in its subtleties as were the magicians of Pharao, “who 
by Egyptian enchantments and certain secrets” imitated the 
miracles of Moses and Aaron. Nothing will help us more directly 
to accept the whole marvelous story of Exodus literally and un- 
reservedly, than the answer to the question, why did God shower 
such untold graces on the Jewish people? And the answer is 
given to us by St. Paul in to-day’s epistle. “Now all these things 
happened to them in figure, and they are written for our correction, 
upon whom the ends of the world are come.” No doubt God 
meant to be kind and merciful to the people so terribly oppressed 
by the King of Egypt. “The cry of the children of Israel is come 
unto me, and I have seen their affliction, wherewith they are op- 
pressed by the Egyptians” (Exod., iii, g). Besides, God meant to be 
faithful to the promise He had given to his friend Abraham, that 
his seed would inherit the land of Palestine. But above all God 
had in view the great Christian people of the future, the people 
who were to be, so to speak, the ripe fruit of the world’s develop- 
ment, the people who would be great above all other preceding 
generations, the people whose election would be God’s greatest 
manifestation of goodness and power. God’s dealings with the 
children of Israel were to be like a mighty monument of the 
spiritual order, standing far back in history, yet all the more visible 
for standing in the great loneliness of the past. The Jews in 
Egypt were compelled to work at the erection of the great pyramids 
which Pharao was building to perpetuate his own name, monu- 
ments which dominate the land of Egypt through their majestic 
simplicity to this day. Now Jehovah took His people to Himself, 
and in their history He erected a monument of the spiritual order 
for the nations of the future, the Christian nations, “upon whom 
the ends of the world are come,” a monument so powerful in its 
proportions, so striking in its style, so endurable and so high, that 
all men to the end of times should be able to read its message. 
And the message conveyed by the great monument, the history of 
the Jewish people in its great passing out of bondage, is again 
tersely put to us by St. Paul in to-day’s epistle: “Wherefore he that 
thinketh himself to stand, let him take heed lest he fall.” The Jew- 
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ish people, who had been the object of such marvelous mercy, 
murmured against God; they fell away from God, surrounded by 
miracles they gave themselves up to unclean things; preceded by a 
chief of wonderful meekness and power they murmured against 
that chief, made his life a burden. And God, who had given such 
great signs in order to save them from bondage, who, as it were, 
had worked like a giant to set them free, to carry them across the 
Red Sea and the desert, not only got tired of them, but He actually 
turned against them and used His power to destroy them in the 
desert, lest any of them should see the Promised Land. The mes- 
sage, then, of that great spiritual monument to the Christians of 
all times is this, that with all the wonderful graces of our redemp- 
tion in Christ, with our wonderful gifts in the natural and super- 
natural order as Christian nations, we should so anger God through 
our murmurings against Christ, that God, who is our life, should 
become our death, that instead of being quickened by Christ, we 
should find Him a destroyer. 

This tragic history of his own nation had deeply impressed itself 
on the mind of St. Paul, in connection with its possible meanings 
for the Christian people. St. Paul knew that what had happened 
to the Jew might happen to the Christian, but with results infinitely 
more deadly. He knew that a Christian people could so forget its 
privileges as actually to provoke Christ, to tempt Christ, as Satan 
tempted Christ. In the Epistle to the Hebrews the Apostle quotes 
God’s lamentations. “Harden not your hearts, as in the provoca- 
tion; in the day of the temptation in the desert, where your fathers 
tempted me, proved and saw my works forty years. For which 
cause I was offended with this generation and said: they always err 
in heart. And they have not known my ways, as I have sworn in 
my wrath: If they shall enter into my rest” (Heb., iii, 8, etc.). To 
this most pathetic and doleful improperium of God, taken from the 
94th Psalm, St. Paul adds the following earnest comment: “Take 
heed, brethren, lest perhaps there be in any of you an evil heart 
of unbelief to depart from the living God” (Heb. iii, 12). The 
thought that it is possible for an individual Christian, or for a body 
of Christians, or even for a whole Christian nation, to make them- 
selves “an evil heart of unbelief,’ and thus “to depart from the 
living God,” the God who has done such wonders for them, fills 
St. Paul with a kind of consternation. Yet, after what happened 
to the Jewish nation in the very midst of the miraculous presence 
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of God amongst them, we must admit that there is no enormity, 
however great, in the spiritual order of things of which man is not 
capable. What the Jews did, the Christians are capable of doing. 
Their incredible falling away from the living God in the wilderness 
stands before us as a monument of warning: “Wherefore he that 
thinketh himself to stand, let him take heed lest he fall.” 

Coming now to the one great sin, that of tempting Christ, which 
is condemned by the words of my text, let us see what it means 
for us in practice to tempt Christ. “Neither let us tempt Christ 
as some of them tempted, and perished by the serpents.” It is 
evident from the contents of the whole epistle that, according to 
St. Paul, Christ stands to the Christians in the same relation in 
which Moses stood to the children of Israel, when he led them 
through the desert. The manner in which Christ’s prototype, 
Moses, was tempted by his people, is thus stated in the Book of 
Numbers, xxi, 4, etc.: “And the people began to weary of their 
journey and labor. And speaking against God and Moses they 
said: “Why didst thou bring us out of Egypt, to die in the wilder- 
ness? There is no bread, nor have we any waters. Our soul now 
loatheth this very light food. Wherefore the Lord sent among the 
people fiery serpents which bit them and killed many of them.” 
How very kind the spirit of meek Moses was is beautifully de- 
scribed in another part of the same Book of Numbers, xi, 12, etc.: 
“Have I conceived all this multitude,” cried Moses to the Lord, “or 
begotten them, that thou shouldst say to me: Carry them in thy 
bosom as the nurse is wont to carry the little infant, and bear them 
into the land for which thou hast sworn to their fathers? I am 
not able alone to bear all this people, because it is too heavy for 
me.” Was ever a miracle more manifest than the crossing of the 
Red Sea, under the guidance of Moses? Was ever marvel more 
palpable than the gift of the heavenly manna? Yet, those very 
prodigies were thrown into the face of Moses. No wonder the 
sacred book says with such emphasis: ‘To Moses also the thing 
seemed insupportable” (Numbers xi, 10). 

From this temptation of Moses at the hands of the children of 
Israel we can readily conclude what St. Paul means when he warns 
us against the sin of tempting Christ. Moses -was the meekest of 
all men, “For Moses was a man exceedingly meek above all men 
that dwelt upon the earth” (Numbers, xii, 3). Moses was likewise 
the most powerful of men, in virtue of the Divine appointment. 
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“And the Lord said to Moses: Behold, I have appointed thee the 
God of Pharao, and Aaron, thy brother, shall be thy prophet” 
(Exod., vii, 1). The Jews shut their eyes to all they had seen, they 
forgot all the favors they had received, they spoke harshly of the 
man who was meekness itself, remembering only their little physical 
inconveniences, just as if Moses, after doing so much for them, was 
not willing or capable of doing more. 

Christ, the Son of God, combines in his own Divine Person the 
two attributes of meekness and power. But His meekness is not on 
a human scale, it is on a Divine scale; it is the meekness of the 
Lamb of God. His power is Omnipotence itself. And yet, accord- 
ing to St. Paul, it is possible for us to tempt that infinitely meek 
and infinitely powerful Christ, just as the Jews tempted the virtue 
of the meek thaumaturgus Moses. We, too, may become a burden 
to the Son of God, by ignoring His meekness, by distrusting His 
powers, so that He, too, should find us one day insupportable. It 
is true, indeed, that since Christ’s glorification and ascension into 
heaven no shadow of mental agony can pass over His serene soul. 
Yet, for practical purposes, and as far as efforts in our own souls 
are concerned, we may use literally St. Paul’s expression and speak 
of tempting Christ, of vexing the spirit of Christ, through our 
ingratitude and distrust. The Son of God, though undisturbed in 
His own nature, will act towards us as one mightily grieved and 
deeply vexed in spirit. He will act as one who cannot carry the 
burden any further, and throws it away in anger and disgust. 

It is an appalling thing, when we come to think of it, how badly 
the Son of God is treated by those to whom He has given the grace 
of the Divine revelation. Our conduct towards Him is in every 
way as outrageous as the behavior of the Jews towards Moses. See 
what a small place the Son of God holds in the hearts of so-called 
Christian people. His infinite meekness ought to win all hearts. 
He proclaims to the whole world that He is meek and humble of 
heart; that His yoke is sweet, and that His burden is light. Yet, is 
there anything more manifest in the lives of most so-called Chris- 
tians than their reluctance to make of that infinitely meek Christ 
their friend, their consoler, their comforter? No one is treated 
with more distrust than the infinitely meek Son of God. How 
few there are who accept whole-heartedly, resolutely, practically, 
His Divine power, trusting Him in every circumstance of life, 
giving up everything with the certain assurance that in Him they 
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will find everything. His great manna, the Eucharist, has become 
an endless cause of murmuring among the men to whom [le has 
revealed Himself. And even then, when we, as Catholics, admit 
all the theory of our faith, there is still in many of us a practical 
distrust of His love for us, of His providence over us, as if to fol- 
low Him were a kind of risk. It is, then, this tepidity, this lack of 
confidence, this hesitancy in believing in the power and riches of 
His grace, we must consider as being the sin of tempting Christ, of 
vexing His spirit. For it is thus that Moses was tempted in the 
desert. 

The dangers to which an individual Christian, or a whole Chris- 
tian nation, are exposed for thus tempting Christ, for thus being 
half-hearted with Him, are very great indeed. Christ is as mighty 
in His rejections as in His elections. He will call millions to His 
faith, but He will also at times allow millions to fall away from 
Him, the living God. He will simply drop them as an insupporta- 
ble burden. He will let whole nations perish in the wilderness of 
unbelief, of misery, because they tempted Him, when they ought 
to have followed Him gladly. The spiritual, as well as the tempo- 
ral, evils that befall nations when they tempt the longanimity of 
Christ are as great as were their spiritual privileges and_ their 
temporal prosperity in the days of their obedience to Christ’s faith. 
St. Paul, in the second epistle to the Thessalonians, makes a 
startling prophecy as to the fate of nations in the days of the great 
wicked one, Antichrist, “Whose coming is according to the work- 
ing of satan, in all powers and signs, and lying wonders, and in al! 
seduction of iniquity to them that perish; because they received 
not the love of the truth, that they might be saved. Therefore God 
shall send them the operation of error, to believe lying” (2 Thess., 
9, etc.). What a terrible threat, or rather prophecy.! Because 
nations would not receive the truth of salvation in Christ, God 
will send them the operation of error, to believe lying. As God 
has multiplied the proofs of the divinity of His Son, so in His 
anger with them that tempt Christ through their constant nega- 
tions, He will permit the multiplication of false wonders, so that 
men will believe lying, will be the victims of some colossal fraud 
that will ruin them for time and eternity. The expression, “God 
shall send them the operation of error,” reminds one involuntarily 
of the fiery serpents which God sent to punish those that had 
tempted the meek spirit of Moses. 
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I must conclude, my dear brethren, and my conclusion is in the 
words of St. Paul: “Wherefore he that thinketh himself to stand 
let him take heed lest he fall.” It is with fear and trembling we 
ought to remember the great apostasies of the past. The misfor- 
tunes of the present hour, what are they but the fruits of such 
apostasies. Happy we are if instead of tempting Christ we console 
Him and refresh His spirit through the constancy of our fervor, 
if instead of becoming Christ’s temptation we become, in the words 
of St. Paul, Christ’s glory, as were His fellow Apostles, “our 
brethren, the Apostles of the churches, the glory of Christ” (2 Cor., 
viii, 23). 











RELIGION; FAITH; THE CHURCH 


A SERIES OF APOLOGETIC DISCOURSES 


IX. Propuecies RELATING TO Our Lorp’s PAssIon 


God is eternal, and His eye discerns all that is still hidden from 
us in the future, whilst it also searches the hearts of all His crea- 
tures. No man can know what God discovers there, unless by 
special revelation, such as is vouchsafed to His ambassadors, whose 
prophetic utterances convey the knowledge to others. God does not 
speak in words only, but also in deeds, deeds which He alone per- 
forms and of which He determines the significance. These deeds 
we call types; they are, as it were, pictures of what will eventually 
take place; and prophecies and types go together, because both come 
from God, and together form the signature that He sets upon the 
credentials of His ambassadors. Both refer in an especial manner 
to the one great Ambassador, whose path was prepared by all the 
other prophets, namely, the Only-Begotten Son of God, our Lord 
and Saviour, whose lifework was our redemption. The Gospel 
tells us that towards the close of His life, our Lord hid Himself, 
and that is why the Church covers up His figure on the Crucifix for 
the last fortnight of Lent, although He ought to be continually in 
our thoughts at this time. In a somewhat similar fashion our 
Saviour’s figure is concealed in the prophecies and types of the Old 
Testament; let us consider it to-day as God revealed it to His 
people ages before our Lord’s coming. St. Bernard tells us that 
there are three points of which we ought not to lose sight in med- 
itating upon the Passion; viz.: What did Christ suffer? How did 
He ‘suffer? Why did He suffer? The prophets will answer these 
questions. 

1. They tell us in great detail precisely what Christ was to suf- 
fer. All men were to conspire against Him. ‘“Why have the Gen- 
tiles raged, and the people devised vain things? The kings of the 
earth stood up, and the princes met together, against the Lord and 
against His Christ” (Ps., ii, 1, 2). But how could they hope to 
seize one who, whenever He chose, cast blindness upon them and 
vanished? They had recourse to treachery: “The man of my 
peace, in whom I trusted, who ate my bread, hath greatly sup- 
planted me” (Ps., xl, 10). “If he that hated me had spoken great 
things against me, I would perhaps have hidden myself from him; 
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but thou, a man of one mind, my guide and my familiar, who didst 
take sweet meats together with me, in the house of God we walked 
with consent” (Ps., liii, 13-15). Thirty pieces of silver were 
weighed out to the traitor (Zach., xi, 12), and false witnesses came 
forward so that sentence was given against Him, and He was con- 
demned to a most shameful death. They pierced His Hands and 
Feet and numbered all His bones; they parted His garments among 
them, and for His vesture they cast lots; they gave Him vinegar 
to drink, and at last He resembled a worm, and no man; He was 
the reproach of men and the outcast of the people; all they that saw 
Him laughed Him to scorn, saying: ‘He hoped in the Lord, let 
Him deliver him’ (Ps. xxi and Ixvili). At last He opens His 
mouth and cries: “O God, my God, look upon me; why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” “And it shall come to pass in that day, saith the 
Lord God, that the sun shall go down at midday, and I will make 
the earth dark in the day of light” (Amos, viii, 9). You all know 
this story, but every detail was foretold by David and Isaias, the 
one over 1,000, and the other six or seven hundred years before 
our Lord’s birth. The Evangelists have recorded how their prophe- 
cies were fulfilled, and it is impossible to suppose that He, of whom 
such wonderful things were predicted, was merely an ordinary 
human being; God Himself could hardly prove more clearly that 
the one who suffered such indignities was He of whom Isaias said 
that God Himself would come and save us (Is., xxxv, 4). 

2. God told us how our Redeemer would suffer, as well as the 
kind of His sufferings. Let us call to mind how Abraham and 
Isaac, the son of the promise, went to Mount Moria. God had 
called Abraham and said: “Take thy only-begotten son Isaac. 
whom thou lovest .. . and offer him for an holocaust upon one 
of the mountains which I will shew thee.” They set out without 
delay, Isaac carrying the wcod for the holocaust, and Abraham 
bearing fire and a sword. Isaac asked where the victim was, and 
Abraham replied that God would provide Himself a victim for a 
holocaust. Having reached the place which God had shewn him, 
he built an altar and laid the wood in order upon it; and when he 
had bound Isaac, he laid him on the wood; then, putting forth his 
hand, he took the sword to sacrifice his son. But God did not de- 
sire the boy’s death and was satisfied with this proof of Abraham’s 
obedience. Isaac was, however, a type of another sacrifice, another 
son of the promise, and Moria was a type of Golgotha, as Isaac 
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was of Christ. Our Lord bore His Cross just as Isaac had carried 
the wood, but there was no need for Him to ask where the victim 
was. He had already said: “A body Thou hast fitted to me, . . 
behold, I come” (Hebr., x, 5, 7), and He clasped in His arms the 
Cross on which He was about to die. He went like a lamb to the 
slaughter, not opening His mouth, and when He came to the place, 
He allowed Himself to be nailed to the Cross without uttering a 
word of protest. This time the blow was really struck, and Christ, 
the second Isaac, was slain; He did not resist, but gave His Body 
to the strikers; He turned not away His face from them that re- 
buked Him and spat upon Him. He was offered because it was 
His own will (Is., 1 and liii). 

We cannot without emotion think of Isaac lying bound upon the 
altar of sacrifice, but surely our hearts should be touched still more 
when we think of Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, hanging 
on the Cross, willing and eager to be a sacrifice for our sins. 

3. Lastly, the prophets tell us why Christ was to suffer. In 
speaking of the Man of Sorrows, acquainted with infirmity, Isaias 
says: “Surely He hath borne our infirmities and carried our sor- 
rows. . . . He was wounded for our iniquities, He was bruised for 
our sins; the chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and by His 
bruises we are healed. All we like sheep have gone astray, every 
one hath turned aside into his own way, and the Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquity of us all” (Is., liii, 4-6). Anyone reading these 
words must be reminded of the sin-offerings in the Levitical law, 
the victims on whom the priests laid the sins of the people. He will 
be reminded, too, of the Paschal lamb, whose blood was sprinkled 
on the doorposts of the Israelites, and of the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness. The people had murmured against God, and to punish 
them He sent serpents among them, which bit them and killed many. 
The Israelites in dismay came to Moses, saying: “We have sinned 
. .. pray that the Lord may take away these serpents from us.” 
And Moses prayed for the people, and the Lord said: ‘Make a 
brazen serpent and set it up for a sign; whosoever being struck, 
shall look on it, shall live.” Moses therefore made a brazen ser- 
pent, .. . which when they that were bitten looked upon, they 
were healed (Numbers xxi). The Israelites represent the human 
race ; the desert is the world; ever since our first parents listened to 
the serpent in Paradise, the brood of noxious reptiles has been 
multiplying, and now they are all around us, watching for an 
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opportunity to assail us and to set their poisonous fangs into our 
souls. There are serpents of pride, envy, hatred, intemperance, 
impurity, doubt and despair. Who can heal a soul once wounded 
by any of these? “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the desert, so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up” (John, iii, 14). He hung on 
the Cross, sinless though He was, and desired that the blood flow- 
ing from His wounds should heal us, but, just as the Israelites had 
to look at the brazen serpent, so must we look up at Christ with 
faith and love. The Jews watched Him hanging on the Cross, but 
it did them no good, for they did not believe in Him. The penitent 
thief received forgiveness, for he had unbounded confidence in our 
Lord’s goodness and mercy. Our Saviour Himself promised, if He 
were lifted up from the earth, to draw all men to Him; may He 
draw us and give us pardon and the kiss of peace! This, my 
Brethren, is the meaning of the brazen serpent—it is a type of the 
mystery of the Cross, a type devised by God, long before the cruci- 
fixion. O Crux, ave! Christ Himself foretold the fulfillment of 
the prophecies of the Old Testament. For instance, before His last 
journey to Jerusalem He said to His Disciples: “Behold we go up 
to Jerusalem, and all things shall be accomplished which were writ- 
ten by the prophets concerning the Son of Man. For He shall be 
delivered to the Gentiles, and shall be mocked and scourged and 
spit upon, and after they have scourged Him, they will put Him to 
death; and the third day He shall rise again” (Luke, xviii, 31-33). 
Yes, our Lord foretold His Resurrection as well as His death, but 
even the darkest depths of His shame are lighted up by the Divine 
power and wisdom—the wisdom that so wonderfully foresaw all 
that would come to pass, and the power that fulfilled all predictions. 
Thus in Passiontide we see the Man of Sorrows with the glory of 
Heaven shining on Him. Let us think how much He suffered, 
and with what inexhaustible patience, remembering that it was all 
for us, for everyone of us, to make atonement for our sins and to 
obtain for us strength to avoid sin in future. Listen to the voice 
of Holy Church, who reminds us how the prophecies and types 
of the Old Testament were fulfilled most perfectly during our 
Saviour’s passion. But the Church shows us another picture and 
a still sadder one, for it represents ourselves. The sinful, ungrate- 
ful city of Jerusalem is a type of us, and it is to us that the words 
are addressed: “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, O turn thee to the Lord 
thy God’”’—let us obey the call. Amen. 
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THE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD 
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There is in every community a man of mystery—in some ways 
the best known, in other ways the least known man in that com- 
munity. He lives apart from men, lonely and alone. All that is 
known of him tends to make the mystery deeper and more beau- 
tiful. Old neighbors knew him when as a boy he romped and played 
like other boys. They knew his father and mother and other rela- 
tives; they remember how the light of grace shone in his face as 
if it were the lamp that lighted the sanctuary within. 

Then came the mysterious call to leave father and mother and 
houses and lands in order to follow Christ in the practice of the 
evangelical virtues of poverty, chastity and obedience. Years of 
absence from home and family; years of hard study of all the sub- 
jects of human knowledge; years of stern and unrelenting discipline 
in the spiritual life; great, gracious, golden years of growth and 
holiness and happiness—and these years all lit up with a vision 
which cheers and comforts and encourages in every trial and dis- 
appointment. 

The vision was of a chalice waiting for him upon an altar away 
down the vista of the years. In days of discouragement and trial 
and illness he lifted his eyes to that vision and he said within him- 
self, “That chalice is waiting for me. I will go unto the altar of 
God, to God that giveth joy to my youth,” and discouragement fell 
away like a shadow before the light and the faith and the joy of 
these words. And at last he came to the altar, trembling with hap- 
piness through all his consecrated body, feeling the mystery and 
the sacredness of it all in his priestly soul. 

From that time on he is a man set apart for the work of his 
Father. His business is with the sins and sorrows of men. You 
see him at the altar, clad in the mystic vestments of his priestly dig- 
nity; you catch a glimpse of him as he walks with his breviary in 
the shadows of his garden or sits like a scholar among his books. 
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He lives without family that the whole world may call him father. 
He follows man from the cradle to the grave, aloof from the clamor 
of politics and business and social life, yet, by the fact that he is a 
man bereft of domestic joys, he shares with all the more tenderness 
the joys and griefs of his people. 

When a little child opens its soft, wondering eyes upon the world 
he pours upon its brow the holy lustral waters of Baptism; when 
the child grows a little older he teaches it the catechism, and little 
by little leads it to its first dim vision of the truths of Holy Faith. 
A little later when the child with mingled love and awe finds its 
way for the first time into the confessional, the priest, with the ten- 
derness of a mother nurturing her first born child, leads the delicate 
soul onward through the Sacrament of Penance. 

Then come the wonderful years of youth when the child must 
come to know something of the serious side of life, the mystery of 
sin and temptation, the perils, the stumbling-blocks, the narrow 
escapes, the trials that give strength, the sturdy virtue that comes 
to take the place of innocence; and when at last God calls the youth 
to be a home builder and to assume the high and serious duties of 
the holy vocation of matrimony, the priest is there with the rich 
blessing of Mother Church to consecrate the human love, and to beg 
upon it the Divine blessing which alone can give assurance of a 
happy and holy life in the married state. 

And so on through the endless joys and sorrows, the failures 
and the trials of life, until the day when the child lays its spent and 
wearied body down upon the bed of death. The priest comes to 
administer the last Sacraments and to lay upon the parched tongue 
that Eucharistic God who is soon to pass from the lips He has just 
sanctified on to the throne of judgment to utter the blessed sentence 
of everlasting life. 

To the Catholic mind, then, the priesthood is a mystery, but a 
mystery of love and tenderness like the mystery that surrounds 
saints and rnothers, sharing almost in the reverence that is given 
to Saints, and in the sweet undying affection that is given to mothers. 

To those of the outer world the priest is also a man of mystery; 
they do not understand him; they see his power over his people and 
they marvel at it; they sometimes explain it to themselves by say- 
ing it is due to the superstitious faith of his people. The fact that 
our Catholic people have at least as high a grade of intelligence as 
others; the fact that in the affairs of everyday life they show a 
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practical judgment unsurpassed by others; the fact that in the long 
story of Christianity the Catholic Church has given to the world 
the greatest examples of genius in the laity, does not save these 
critics from the blindness of their own dark judgment, and they can 
explain the stupendous influence of the priesthood only by referring 
it to the ignorance and gullibility of the Catholic people. 

But Catholics know the power of the priesthood is from God. It 
comes directly from God because He empowered His priests to teach 
the Gospel, to absolve the penitent soul from sin, and to offer the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass. But in another sense, too, the power of 
the priest is from God, for his power lies not in his own eloquence 
—there have been others as eloquent as he—not in his own learning 
nor in any gift of cunning or knowledge of man; it lies in the faith 
of the people of God and that faith comes to the people as a gift 
from the throne of grace. 

First of all the priest is the accredited teacher of mankind. “Go- 
ing, therefore,” says Christ to the priest of to-day as to the priest 
of two thousand years ago, “Go, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded, and behold I am with you all days even to the 
consummation of the world.” And against this high commission 
the unbelieving world utters hysterical protests. 

Claiming to wear the name of Christians, unbelieving men, 
whether in high or low station, fulminate blasphemous denials. 
Only a little while ago a distinguished professor in the University 
of Chicago screeched malediction upon all dogma, delcaring that 
no Pope or creed had any right to announce dogmas of faith. It 
did not occur to this professor that from his little pulpit he was 
uttering his own dogma, the dogma of insolence and unbelief; it 
did not occur to him that his duty as a university man and teacher 
of youth was not to issue infallibilities in a field where he is not an 
expert, nor to lend whatever influence he possesses to the destruction 
of the ancient traditions of our race; it did not occur to him appar- 
ently that the duty of an honest man is to fight in the open. 

Instead of saying frankly to his students, “I am not a Christian; 
I look upon your faith from the viewpoint of an enemy,” he pre- 
tends to remain within the Christian faith while assailing the mys- 
tery and the dogma that are essential to Christianity. Such men 
may live in the delusion that they are honest; but it is a delusion 
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nevertheless. No man has a right to call himself a Christian who 
does not believe in creed or in dogmas. Voltaire was more honest. 
Compared with this professor, Renan was a reverent man. These 
men did not pretend to be Christians while declaiming against all 
that Christ stands for; they were not so fatuous as to say, “Give 
us honesty and temperance and industry and chastity, but take away 
the dogmas which alone have been able to create and conserve these 
virtues in human life.” 

As a matter of fact Christianity, if it is anything at all, is a dog- 
matic system as well as a moral life. “Its Founder built it upon 
certain definite dogmas whose acceptance He made compulsory, 
and for which He laid down His life. When He gave the people 
of His day the beautiful parables they followed Him for days in 
the desert without rest or food. When He gave them the beautiful 
Sermon on the Mount they loved Him so much that they wanted 
to make Him their King; but when He announced dogmas to them 
they turned away like the modern university professor and walked 
no more with Him. When He told them that they must be born again 
through Baptism they said, ‘How can a man enter into the bosom 
of his mother and be born again?’ When He told them of the for- 
giveness of sin they said, ‘Who can forgive sins but God? When 
He told them of the Blessed Eucharist, they said, ‘How can this 
man give us his flesh to eat?’ and when He came to die He died not 
for preaching the Sermon on the Mount, but for announcing His 
Divinity, and this is a dogma. 

But apart from the question of our Lord’s own testimony about 
creeds and dogmas, let us see how the professor’s theory looks in 
the light of reason alone. 

“Fling away dogma,” says the professor. “Work out these 
problems of religious faith for yourself. Put not your trust in 
Popes and priests and theologians.” To whom is this invitation 
extended? First of all to the millions of men and women who must 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brow; to the men in the mills 
and factories and the multitudinous occupations in which men labor 
for a living; to men and women who read with difficulty and who, 
if they could read and could reason, have to work hard from morn- 
ing to night. 

What mockery to say to a man after he comes home from his 
day’s work worn out with toil, that now he must sit down with his 
tired mind and devote his scant leisure to studying whether he has 
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a soul, whether there is a God, whether there is life after death. 
And if you go higher and take the men who have more leisure and 
better opportunities, the mockery is still the same. 

Consider the lawyers and doctors and teachers and all others that 
make up what are called the learned professions; reflect that there 
is perhaps not one man in a hundred among them whose opinion 
you would take as decisive outside their own particular work ; think 
how busy their minds and their hands are in piling up wealth. 
These men could not devote their time to religious thought if they 
would, and they would not do it if they could. Teach these men 
religious truth and if they are honest and earnest, and above all if 
they are men of pure life, they will recognize it; but don’t ask them 
to construct their own system of religion any more than you would 
ask them to construct their own system of philosophy or chemistry 
or mechanics. 

Therefore, God sent the Church as His living messenger. She 
comes to us fresh from the empty Cross and the empty tomb. She 
comes to us from Christ and Peter. For every spiritual problem 
she has supplied the answer; the experience of two thousand years 
she has stored up and recorded so that all that men can learn either 
of heaven or earth is known to her. She has the words of eternal 
life, accept her message. 

And what is the message which the Church gives to the world 
through her priesthood? The Church says to America: “As you 
have your symbol, so I have mine. Your flag was but a bit of 
painted cloth until it was made to stand for a great reality, for lib- 
erty under the law, for stories of patience and courage in war, 
deeds of honor and matchless devotion in peace, for hospitality to 
the oppressed of every land, the fullest material well-being, the 
highest industrial genius, the largest toleration, universal manhood 
suffrage, an honest zeal for peace among nations and an amazing 
enthusiasm for the education of youth.” 

My symbol is the Cross. In Pagan times it was a token of igno- 
miny ; but one day on a little hill in old Judea there loomed against 
the sky a Cross on which hung, naked and bleeding, the noblest, 
truest Man that ever lived—nailed there, because He loved His 
brothers and would do them good; and to-day, nineteen centuries 
after, as during all the years between, the Cross is kissed and 
treasured and adored as the holiest of all symbols by all civilized 
men. 
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The Church comes to America, humanity’s latest and greatest 
experiment in democracy, and she says: “Before you were even a 
hope in the hearts of men, I was an ancient reality. It is true that 
the splendor of my throne has at certain epochs drawn to me the 
princes of this world, but I am democracy’s finest exponent. The 
wealth of story and fable cannot purchase the papal tiara; the cun- 
ning of statecraft cannot compass it. Like my Divine Master I 
have put down the mighty from their seat and have exalted the 
humble. My first Pope was a fisherman and when, a few years 
ago, I selected his latest successor, I made choice between Cardinal 
Svampa, the son of a sheperd, Cardinal Gotti, the son of a dock 
laborer, and Cardinal Sarto, for whose education his poor mother 
sold her little farm.” 

The Church looks upon the elaborate system of public schools 
that cover the land and she says: “From the beginning I have been 
the great educator. The historic universities of the world grew up 
in the sunshine of my favor. I applaud your zeal for the spread 
of knowledge, but I remind you that nimble minds and athletic 
bodies do not make a God-fearing and moral and enduring nation. 
My parish schools cost me twenty-five millions of dollars a year, 
and for that sum I could build each year a cathedral or a university 
that would be one of the world’s wonders; but I gladly make the 
sacrifice to save the Faith of the little ones; for the centuries have 
taught me that the heart of culture is culture of the heart; that the 
soul of improvement is improvement of the soul; that great epochs, 
creative epochs, have invariably been epochs of strong religious 
belief ; that faith watches over the cradles of nations while unbelief 
doubts and argues above their graves.” 

The Church looks upon the sects teaching an undogmatic, vague 
and formless religion, and she says to them: “Because you have 
turned away from the ancient truths you have lost your power to 
comfort and inspire, and you now lead men only as the wheelbar- 
row leads the man who pushes it. You have despised dogma and 
tradition and have constituted every man his own theologian. But 
I say to you that the unlettered masses need to be taught; they 
cannot reason out for themselves the stupendous problems of life 
and eternity. 

“The man who comes home from his work in the evening, ex- 
hausted by toil, cannot do it. The professional man, however bril- 
liant in his own vocation, has not the specialist’s knowledge of 
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religion. These men are doing the practical work of the world. 
They could not give their days and their nights to these problems 
if they would, and they would not do it if they could. Moreover, 
a man cannot afford to wait for his religion until his hair is gray. 
He needs it in his youth. He needs it most of all during the years 
when his low nature begins to rebel against the higher instincts. 

“During the wonderful period of adolescence, when Almighty 
God is building up the body of a boy and changing him into a man, 
when his mind is emerging from the period of play and entering 
upon the period of reflection, a great change is taking place in the 
young man’s soul. During those years is largely determined the 
question of whether he will go through life standing upright like a 
man, with his face to the stars, or whether he will wallow through 
the world like a beast, with his face to the earth. His raw, un- 
trained mind is unfit to weigh the thoughts of mighty sages and to 
work out fundamental problems of ethics and metaphysics; yet it 
is this stupendous task you lay upon him. Men must be taught, 
and therefore God sent me, His living messenger. 

“T come to you fresh from the empty Cross and the empty tomb. 
I come to you from Christ and Peter; I have not forgotten my 
message, for adown the centuries I have repeated it to myself and 
to the world in the selfsame words in which I have received it. 
For every problem of life I have the answer, the experience of 
twenty centuries I have stored up and recorded, so that all that man 
can learn either from heaven or earth is known to me. I have the 
words of eternal life; accept my message!” 

To the spirit of socialism she says: “I am the Church of the poor 
as well as the rich; the millionaire and mendicant kneel in equal 
humbleness around my confessional. The prince and the pauper 
alike approach my communion table with folded hands and down- 
cast eyes. The rich and the poor you shall always have with you; 
you will always have Dives feasting in the banquet hall and Lazarus 
languishing at his gate. It is just as wrong to kick a man because 
he is up as to kick a man because he is down.” 

To anarchy she says: “The most sacred thing in all the world 
is authority. Authority is the golden ladder whose lowest round 
rests upon earth and whose top is bound to the great white throne 
of God. St. Paul speaks of the freedom wherewith Christ has 
made us free. Accept the law of God and you become a child of 
freedom; despise the law and you become the slave of passion; 
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accept the laws of health and you live a happy, wholesome life. 
Despise them and nature will scourge you with whips and scor- 
pions and plague you with disease. Accept the laws of the com- 
monwealth and you move among your fellows, majestic and inde- 
pendent as a king; transgress these laws and you must shun the 
face of day and skulk in the darkness like a hunted, hated thing. 
Wherever you turn, whether to religion or philosophy or history, 
whether to nature without or conscience within, whether to the 
health of soul or body, this lesson is written in letters of fire over 
all the universe: ‘Obey Law, or die.’ ” 

The Church looks with shame and sorrow on homes made deso- 
late by divorce and she cries out against the desecration. Not 
unheralded and not without credentials does she come to plead for 
the home, for if any should challenge her right she would point to 
that event in history, which, more than any other, has sown reli- 
gious discord among us who speak the English tongue. She would 
say: “You men of America, you men of Canada and England, and 
Australia, and New Zealand, and India, have you forgotten at what 
cost you were lost to me? I was even willing to pay the price rather 
than betray the sanctity of marriage. 

“Do you not remember that sorrowful day when I, the Lady of 
Kingdoms, sat down in the dust to weep over my dead greatness? 
One by one the nations had deserted me until it seemed there was 
nothing left but the promise of Christ, that I should not fail for- 
ever. At this terrible juncture the King of England, that Henry . 
who had won the title of “Defender of the Faith,” stood forth 
against me and declared that unless he were permitted to divorce 
his wife and marry another, England also would go away. 

“In the day of my perfect power and glory it would have been a 
staggering blow. What must it have been in the hour of my humil- 
iation and grief? But the integrity of God’s word was at stake, 
and though it grieved me sore to do it, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion I paid the great price; and over the plains of Lombardy and 
the mountains of Switzerland there flashed a message that made the 
sensual old King tremble in his gilded palace: ‘I cannot do it, King 
Henry; Katherine is your lawful wife, and what God has joined 
let no man put asunder.’ The millions of English-speaking men 
and women over the world were hopelessly lost to the Church, but 
the Christian home was saved and the sanctity of Christian mar- 
riage was vindicated.” 
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This then is the message that the Church brings to America, a 
gospel of peace and good will, an evangel of faith and purity, a 
promise of the highest life here and eternal felicity hereafter. 

And when one thinks of the marvelous import of that message— 
how it touches the home, the government, the very heart of the 
nation itself—is it too much to say that the Catholic Church is nec- 
essary to America, as necessary as the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution or the Supreme Court? 

And now, dear Father O’Hara, let me speak a closing word to 
you. We salute in you another Christ; we bow before the priestly 
dignity that burns like a star on your brow. I know that you who 
are schooled to solemn thought will not deem a serious reflection 
unsuited to this joyous day. Come with me then to God’s own, to 
the last resting place where the great ones of the earth are sleeping 
their dreamless sleep. Stand in spirit beside those moss-grown 
graves and remember that the clods beneath your feet were once a 
human heart disquieted by the wild thirst for wealth or power or 
pleasure. 

Standing in the silence and the loneliness of that place, reflect 
how trivial, how infinitely trivial and unimportant are the petty 
ambitions and jealousies, the pains and pleasures of life, and as the 
sense of this universal emptiness grows upon you, reflect what a 
precious privilege it is to exchange the cares and heart burnings of 
life for that interior peace, which was the sole possession of Jesus 
and Mary. Remember the beautiful promise of our Lord that they 
who instruct others unto justice shall shine as stars in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. “Go think of it in silence and alone and weigh against 
a grain of sand the glory of a throne.” 
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(CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN MOTHERS) 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XXI. Tact 


In a school certain days and hours are devoted to teaching. Both 
pupils and teachers have their days and hours of rest. 

The mother, however, the child’s first and most important teacher, 
never has days of rest. Weekdays and Sundays, whether school 
is kept or not, morning, noon and night, she is everlastingly called 
upon to attend to her teaching. Neither has a mother a schedule 
of half hours for this or that branch so many times a week. She 
must use her own judgment as to when and where a lesson in a cer- 
tain matter is needed. The doings of the children will offer occa- 
sions for bringing some certain lesson home at a certain time. It 
may be the children need a little religious instruction to correct 
some certain bad habit. The very next minute a lesson on good 
manners may be necessary. And so it goes on from morning to 
night—one continuous effort of teaching that requires a great deal 
of tact to make the proper impression. 

As has been said in our preceeding conference, children are in- 
clined to imitate their parents. They observe you and your hus- 
band far more closely than you would ever suppose. In their 
simplicity of mind they take it for granted that what they see their 
parents do is perfectly right and proper. Hence they take it also 
for granted that they may do exactly as their parents do without 
doing wrong. 

This fact compels a mother to use judgment and tact in all she 
does and says in the presence of her children. She must be con- 
stantly on guard over her tongue. When you entertain people who 
are inclined to be gossipy never permit your children to listen to 
such conversations. Under no consideration should they listen to 
any conversation that you would have to explain to them as being 
sinful. On your part you should never encourage people to carry 
on conversations from which you have to exclude your children. 
The very people who will bring to you scandalous news about your 
neighbors will go and speak to them about you. One good way of 
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getting gossips to stay away is to ask them to help you in your 
work. They will quickly find an excuse for making their visit 
short and they will probably not call again. This method has the 
advantage of being more convenient than throwing out a scandal- 
monger bodily, and it is none the less effective. Just try it and see 
how gossips will avoid your door after that. Of course they will 
talk about you. But they would do that anyway. At least you 
have the satisfaction of not being imposed upon, and you will be 
respected for not associating with such people. 

You will be required, furthermore, to be on your guard not to 
let your children see anything in your words and actions that you 
would have to censure as sinful if they were guilty of it. For this 
reason avoid all disputes and quarrels with your husband. The 
children should not even suspect you of having little tilts with your 
husband. They should not know any different but that your mar- 
ried life is perfect harmony and union. If you have any differ- 
ences with your husband discuss them when the children are asleep, 
or at school. Since you and your husband are but human, it is 
natural that slight differences of opinion will happen. And let me 
remind you again that your husband is likely to talk to you in the 
same way you talk to him. You will accomplish a great deal more 
with a gentle word than with scolding and bitterness. State your 
grievance, if there be any, in kind words and do not become impa- 
tient if he does not yield at once. And if the faults of your hus- 
band are such that cannot be concealed from your children, you 
must be all the more careful in your behavior for fear of making 
things worse. It will never do to place the doings of the father 
before the children as the horrible example, the far better way for 
the mother will be to have the children pray with her for their 
father, that God in His mercy may help him to reform. As long 
as it is at all possible a mother should shield her husband to prevent 
the children from understanding the faults of their father. When 
this is no longer possible, prayer is the only remedy. 

Too much cannot be said about guarding the tongue when chil- 
dren are within hearing distance. No harm may be meant by what 
we say; but children use their own interpretation and the harm is 
done. They may go and innocently repeat what we said about 
others, and then there may be serious trouble. 

Grown people have by sad experience learned the lesson that 
language is often intended to conceal thought. Children have the 
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habit of saying frankly what they have heard. Here is the differ- 
ence and a cause of much worry and embarrassment. 

A mother should study the dispositions of her children and treat 
them accordingly to make her teaching a success. All children can- 
not be treated alike in the correcting of faults, in inflicting punish- 
ments, or even in imparting instruction. Learn how to influence 
your children. The stubborn child, the sensitive child, the docile 
child, the tender-hearted child, the nervous child, the backward 
child, each and all must have particular treatment. The mother 
who knows what tact means will know how best to manage each of 
these various dispositions in her children to obtain the results she 
is looking for. 

A mother may be ever so well meaning, but if she lacks tact and 
treats one child like the other she will be unable to exert her influ- 
ence upon any one of them, and then she looks upon her task as a 
hopeless one. And it is, because she does not know how to manage 
her children. 

If at times you are at a loss what to do, ask your own mothers. 
Better still, have a talk with the school-sisters who make a special 
study of managing the various kinds of children. The vast experi- 
ence of school-sisters will enable them to be your adivisers in many 
cases. 

Some mothers may be well disposed, and they may even be able 
to write books about child-training, but their theory and practice 
do not harmonize, they do not practice what they preach, and they 
are failures in training their own children. 

You see, then, how much depends upon you as the first teachers 
of your children. Use tact, judgment, discrimination. Be willing 
to learn if you see no results, and avoid faults that may be pointed 
out to you by those who have made teaching a life work, so that 
your efforts may bear fruit a hundred-fold for this life and in the 
life to come. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XLV. RESPONSIBILITY 


Dwelling further upon the similarity between God’s authority 
and the authority of a father over his children it is understood that 
you spare no efforts in order to impress upon your. children the 
fact that they must mind your just commands as though God were 
speaking to them instead of you. God has placed you over your 
children and has given you the privilege to exact obedience from 
them in His name. If you misuse the privilege you will suffer for it. 

It is natural for children to place their parents in a class by them- 
selves. They get to know other people, relatives, neighbors, and 
strangers, but their parents seem like superior beings to them. If 
your personal conduct justifies this opinion their acts of obedience 
will be all the more sincere. 


Many parents of our day have a wrong way of exacting obedi- 
ence from their children. No effort is made to teach the child the 
relation between God and parents, and then obedience becomes a 


matter of convenience. The easier to get obedience from their 
children parents will bribe them to obey. A penny is given them 
for going an errand or getting something from another room or 
place. This is one of the worst habits children can be given. It 
robs obedience of all that is good in it. 

You will find children so thoroughly spoiled they will not move 
a finger unless a penny or some other reward is forthcoming. They 
will go to the grocery or meat market only if you pay them for it. 
If no gain is in sight they will not bother about obedience. Indeed 
parents are made to feel that their children are doing them a favor 
by taking the money. A mother may be tired from her daily work, 
but—no money, no errand. What understanding of obedience has 
been given to such a child! And how can a child have a right idea 
about obedience if it is not taught rightly by its parents? Children 
should be made to obey, not for a reward, but because God com- 
mands them to obey. = 

This is not the only bad feature about the bribing of children. 
By giving them money for being obedient, children learn to spend 
money instead of to save money. And here we have reached a 
very important matter. 
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In nine cases out of ten, children who get such pennies will make 
a trip to the candy store to spend that money for sweets. And we 
find parents idiotic enough to encourage children in this pernicious 
practice. 

Your parents had far better means for making you obey. They 
did not have to show you a penny to make you go to the grocery. 
When your parents told you to do something they saw to it that 
you did what you were told. You know what happened to you if 
you did not do as you were told. 

There was no need of bribing you to be obedient. As a result 
you did not learn to spend money before you could earn it. When 
children have learned how to earn and save money the spending will 
take care of itself. 

The little toy bank some children have is not a very good way 
of teaching them to save. The money put in these receptacles is 
in the children’s mind connected with the idea of spending it for 
something just as soon as the amount becomes worth while. A far 
better plan will be to open a bank account for your children. Give 
them a real bank book, of some bank in your town, and give them 
the chance of seeing their little savings grow. That will teach 
them to save what pennies and nickels they are occasionally given 
and will cause them a constant joy. I know newsboys who have 
saved several hundred dollars with the help of a bank book. These 
are not the boys who wear their shoes off running to the store to 
get candy for their penny. They will be successful men of business 
when they are grown up, and the boy who spends every penny for 
candy may have to apply for a job as teamster or laborer to the 
erstwhile newsboy. 

While relating reminiscences the governor of one of our states 
related how he came to get his first wheel. He had seen other 
young men riding wheels and concluded that it was easier than 
walking. So he simply asked his father to buy a wheel for him. 
And his father answered: “I could buy you a wheel as well as not; 
but you would think hardly more of it than if I bought you a five- 
cent whistle. I’ll tell you what I will do. You see yonder wood- 
pile? Split this wood and pile it up nicely and I will give you what 
I would have to give any workingman. And since that will not be 
enough to buy a wheel with, you get busy peddling papers. What- 
€ver you earn will be yours. When you have earned enough money 
to buy a wheel, go and get one.” 
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Well, the governor said, he got busy at once. Soon he had 
earned enough money to buy a wheel, but he really felt sorry to 
part with his entire savings for a wheel. So he first saved up an- 
other fifty dollars that he might have a nest egg for the future and 
then bought his wheel. With the wheel he knew he could get more 
customers for his papers, and whenever he saw a way to earn five 
cents he did not think, oh well, it is only a nickle, and pass it by. 
Not he; he knew how much five cents a day would amount to ina 
week, a month, a year, and he went after that nickle. That was 
the good start he was given in his life. 

And the wheel; you should have seen it. A delicate baby could 
not have been cared for more lovingly than was that same wheel. 
He never permitted dust or mud to settle on it. He had paid for 
that wheel, and knew how hard it was to earn the money. That is 
the reason he took mighty good care of it. 

Now let us suppose the father of the governor had said: ‘Well, 
son, I don’t see why you shouldn’t have a wheel like the other fel- 
lows have. We have the money and why shouldn’t we show that 
we have it. Just go to town and pick out the best you see and tell 
them to charge it to me.” Would that have made a governor of 
the boy? 

In the first place the boy would not have learned the value of 
money. He would have been given the idea that his father had an 
inexhaustible amount of money to buy anything and everything he 
wanted. If you could trace to its first source the reckless spend- 
ing of many of our young men, you would find that their own 
parents taught them how to spend money, but not how to save nor 
how to earn it. 

Go and stand in front of a candy store and see the children rush- 
ing in to exchange their pennies for sweets. In many cases they 
are not the children of well-to-do parents. They are mostly of the 
poorer working classes; but these children are taught to spend a 
penny as fast as they get it, because the parents themselves have 
not learned even the rudiments of saving. Again, take a look into 
a pool room. As yet the young spenders are not old enough to be 
admitted to the liquor store, but they must have some place where, 
like fools, they may part with their money. The candy store is no 
longer a place of charm for them, and the law forbids their admis- 
sion to the saloon. So they go to a pool room to get rid of their 
money. 
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Eventually these young men become twenty-one years of age and 
they graduate from the pool room to the saloon. Now they are real 
men. They can squirt tobacco juice, they can curse in a language 
so foul that older scamps envy them, they spend money freely 
whenever they can get it, and work as little as possible. 

If you fathers don’t want your boys to drift into this set of loaf- 
ers do not spoil them by teaching them how to spend money before 
they are taught how to earn and save it. 

Above all, do not begin to bribe your children with pennies in 
order to make them mind you, with the idea of teaching them to 
save these pennies. Relatives, neighbors and other friends will 
occasionally give your children a few pennies as an inducement to 
save money. Opportunities present themselves to your children 
times without number to earn a penny or more for some little help 
they may render. It will be your duty to see that this money is not 
spent foolishly. If they deserve a little candy now and then as a 
reward for good behavior—and provided you can afford to buy it— 
buy them some, and you do the buying. But under no condition 
let children spend money before they can earn and save it. Let 
them find out the benefit of earning and saving money. The spend- 
ing of it will take care of itself. When a boy is old enough to work 
at something, whether peddling papers or any other work, give him 
a chance to earn some money, provided, of course, his school work 
will not suffer on account of it. It is not so much the amount as 
the lesson that is taught your son that counts. If, in the course of 
time, he is enabled to buy a book, or a suit of clothes, with the money 
he has earned, he will take better care of it than if it were given 
to him. Let him learn the value of a hundred cents. Teach him 
to value trifles. Pennies will grow into nickles, nickles into dimes, 
dimes into dollars, when he once knows how to save pennies. 

The fact that you may have wealth is no reason why you should 
teach your children to be extravagant. You had to earn your 
money in the sweat of your brow. You were not given an oppor- 
tunity to go to the candy store to exchange your pennies for candy, 
you had no time to spend it in pool rooms, no time to make your 
home in saloons; you had to work. Now train your children in the 


very same way, and in the years to come your children will thank 
you for it. 


PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS. 


From the Acts of Benedict XV.: 

In the allocution delivered by His Holiness on March 
22, 1917, is was announced that the Congregation of the 
Index is now a part of the Congregation of the Holy Office; 
the Section on Indulgences of the latter Congregation is 
transferred to the Apostolic Penitentiaria. 

A letter of congratulation to the Rev. John Francis Noll, 
Editor of the Sunday Visitor (March 11, 1917). 


From the Congregation of the Holy Office: 
When in case of necessity Extreme Unction is admin- 


istered with one anointing and the short form, it is not 
necessary to supply the anointings conditionally if the 
danger passes (March 9g, 1917). 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


COOPERATION IN SIN 


John, a public hack driver, declares, in confessing his sins, that 
he is in the habit of driving people to brothels. This he does at 
times on their simple request. At other times, in response to their 
demand if he knows of such places, he replies affirmatively, and 
drives them there. John argues that since such resorts are allowed 
to exist, it is not unlawful to drive his patrons to them, nor wrong 
to inform them of their existence and location ; otherwise his busi- 
ness and income will suffer gravely, as others are prepared to do 
this work. 

Questions: 


1. What is formal, what is material cooperation? 

2. Does John act rightly? 

3. What of the existence and the renting of houses to prosti- 
tutes? 

4. What constitutes a grave cause, sufficient to make material 
cooperation lawful? 

5. May John, if he persist in his course, be absolved? 


Solution of Casus:—1. Formal cooperation is that by which we 
aid another in his sin, and consent to the malice of the sin. Mate- 
rial cooperation is the aid we give to the actions of another, not 
as it is sinful, but precisely as it is a physical action. Formal co- 
operation is never lawful. It includes the consent of the will to the 
sin of another. It contains a two-fold malice: against charity and 
against the particular virtue violated. 

Material cooperation is lawful if the three following conditions 
are present: (1) The action of the one cooperating must be good, 
or at least indifferent; (2) his intention must be upright; (3) there 
must exist for his action a just cause proportioned to the gravity 
of the sin, and the proximity of the cooperation. 

2. To answer the second question, we must decide whether or 
not John’s cooperation was formal. In the instances in which his 
patrons simply order him to drive them to brothels already known 
to them, his cooperation is merely material. It is his business to 
inquire their destination, not their purposes. When, however, he 
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informs the patron who is ignorant of the location of such places 
where he may satisfy his passions, he cooperates formally, and con- 
sequently sins (Sabetti, Ed. 25a, No. 196. Marc, Vol. 1, No. 521, 
in fine; Lehmkuhl, Vol. 1, Ed. 6, No. 679). 

3. In large cities, in order to avoid greater evils, brothels are 
permitted by law, and according to a probable opinion it is morally 
lawful to rent houses for such purposes (Sabetti, No. 187). If, 
however, grave injury would thereby result to an otherwise re- 
spectable neighborhood, or if the location were such as to offer 
a greater opportunity for vice, such renting would not be per- 
missible. 

4. What constitutes a grave cause in this matter depends on the 
estimation of prudent men. St. Alphonsus (Theol. Mor. Lib. II, 
No. 59) gives the following rules: The cause which permits mate- 
rial cooperation must be proportionately more serious and more 
weighty, (1) when the sin committed is graver; (2) when it is 
more probable that without your cooperation the other will not sin, 
or when the effect is more certain; (3) when your cooperation 
touches more proximately on the sin; (4) when you have less right 
to place the cooperating action; (5) when the sin is against justice, 
detrimental to a third party. 

5. If John persists in his course in its entirety, as set forth in 
the case, he may not be absolved. He should be instructed in re- 
gard to formal and material cooperation, and warned that in reveal- 
ing, to those of his patrons who are ignorant, the existence and 
location of the resorts they inquire after, he is assisting them in 
their sin, and in so doing, sins gravely. The reasons he alleges for 
his actions have no weight, for it is a question of mortal sin on his 
part. If he agrees to abandon the practice of giving information 
of the kind, and simply drives to such places those that hire him 
for the purpose, he may be absolved. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Form and Content in the Christian Tradition. A friendly discussion be- 
tween W. Sanday, D.D., and N. P. Williams, M.D. (Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York. $2.00.) 

This discussion owes its inception to an article published in The Modern 
Churchman, entitled “On Continuity of Thought and Relativity of Expres- 
sion,” by Dr. Sanday, Lady Margaret Professor and Canon of Christ- 
Church. Mr. N. P. Williams, Chaplain-Fellow of Exeter College, denied 
the orthodoxy by Dr. Sanday’s statements. The original paper, three criti- 
cisms from the pen of Mr. Williams, three rejoinders and a preface by Dr. 
Sanday, comprise the contents of the volume. Dr. Sanday champions the 
cause of Modernism, as it enables believers to see things as they really are 
and brings the learned and the simple nearer together. Traditionalism, 
however, makes him feel that the ground beneath his feet is not secure. 
The virgin-birth of Christ is derived not from Jewish but pagan sources, 
or Syrian syncretism. St. Paul’s doctrine of the atonement is determined 
largely by his Pharisaical training. He maintains his belief in the reality 
of miracles with the stipulation: “That there are limitations of which the 
men of Our Lord’s day were not aware, but of which we are aware now.” 
The multiplication of the loaves and fishes supposes the serving of a meal, 
but the feeding of this vast multitude is only a detail borrowed from an 
Old Testament parallel. The theory of Christian doctrine as a deposit of 
faith is merely a petitio principii. The only remedy for these errors is: 
“Re-interpreting the creeds, as they must be inevitably re-interpreted.” In 
spite of such non-Christian theories, Dr. Sanday asserts: “I regard my own 
position within the Church of England as absolutely loyal, and absolutely 
inexpugnable.” Mr. Williams draws up a strong indictment against the 
Modernism and Rationalism of his opponent, although at times some of his 
arguments are decidedly weak. To defend the infallibility of a Church 
built on the shifting sands of private interpretation is an onerous task. 
However, the palm of victory must be awarded to Mr. Williams. His 
gratuitous and offensive references to the Vatican Council of 1870, Ultra- 
montanism, Inquisition and thumbscrews, are blemishes on an otherwise able 
and courteous defence of Church Orthodoxy. 


A Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy. By Cardinal Mercier. 
- Authorized translation by P. L. Parker, M.A., and S. A. Parker, O.S.B., M.A., 
with a preface by P. Coffey, Ph.D. (Louvain), Professor of Philosophy at 
Maynooth College, Ireland. Volume I: Cosmology, Psychology, Episte- 
mology, General Metaphysics. With a portrait and five plates. (St. Louis: 
B. Herder, $3.50 net.) 

Of the Cours de Philosophie of the Institut Supérieur of Louvain six 
volumes have been published and others are in preparation. The success of 
this course has been attested by the number of editions it has gone through, 
as well as by the fact that it has been translated into German, Polish, Italian, 
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Spanish and Portuguese. Professor De Wulf’s Histoire de la philosophie 
médiévale, one of this series, has also been translated into English, and a 
third edition of the translation was made in 1909. For the benefit chiefly of 
ecclesiastical students in colleges and seminaries an abridgment of this 
Course of Philosophy was prepared by its author. The success of this 
Traité élémentaire de philosophie has kept peace with that of the larger 
work. Four French editions have already been published, as well as Italian 
and Spanish translations. And now in the Manual of Modern Scholastic 
Philosophy the English-speaking world is to enjoy the advantage of having 
this work in its own tongue. 

The first volume of this English edition has just appeared. It contains: 
Introduction to Philosophy, Cosmology, Psychology, Criteriology, General 
Metaphysics. The author of the Cosmology is Prof. D. Nys; the other 
treatises are from the pen of Cardinal Mercier. The second volume will em- 
brace: Natural Theology, Logic, Ethics (by A. Arendt and J. Halleux), 
History of Philosophy (by M. de Wulf) and a Glossary of Scholastic terms 
(by G. Simon). 

The characteristic of the new Scholastic movement, of which Cardinal 
Mercier and his associates have been so large a part, is the effort to develop 
harmoniously the traditional philosophy of the Schools and the results of 
present-day science. Of this spirit has been born the Louvain course of 
philosophical works. The guiding principle which Cardinal Mercier pro- 
poses in the Introduction to the present work is an interest in contempo- 
raneous thought, joined with respect for the verified doctrines of the past. 
That the Aristotelian and Scholastic principles are the only sound basis 
on which to build, the rise and fall of so many other systems indicate. A 
study of Scholastic Philosophy, as taught by its greatest exponent, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, will convince that no other philosopher has ever thought 
or written with equal power. The aim, then, of this Course is fidelity to the 
doctrine and method of Thomistic philosophy, and its application to the 
solution of modern problems. 

The treatise on Cosmology, which follows immediately after this Introduc- 
tion, addresses itself entirely (with the exception of an appendix on Time 
and Space) to the question of the ultimate constitutive causes or nature of 
the inorganic world. The questions of the origin and destiny of the Uni- 
verse, which are not so exclusively cosmological, are not considered here. 
The four great systems that seek to determine the intrinsic constitution of 
matter are dealt with in turn; a statement of their history and tenets is 
followed by an impartial examination of their merits in the light of the 
various physical sciences and of Metaphysics. The result of this investi- 
gation is that Hylomorphism, the Scholastic theory, best explains the facts 
or science. In favor of this system the author draws arguments from the 
immanent finality of material beings, from the unity of living beings, from 
the specific diversity of properties, and from the opposition observed to 
exist between certain corporeal properties. The first and second arguments 
form the solid and irrefragable foundations of the Aristotelian-Thomistic 
theory (page 120); the other arguments in vogue at the present day “though 
they lack the force of cogent proofs, are valuable as declaring the argu- 
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ment of the Scholastic theory with several facts ascertained by experience” 
(page 125). 

Scholastic psychology alone possesses a systematic body of doctrine and a 
breadth that enables it to synthesize the increasing results of the experi- 
mental sciences. Hence Cardinal Mercier holds that the best service that can 
be rendered to this department of Scholastic philosophy is to place it in 
relation with the results acquired in those empirical sciences that are most’ 
closely allied with Psychology, cellular biology, histology, embryogeny, ete. 
Such a conception of Psychology is in the spirit of Aristotle and St. Thomas; 
it is modern, because it follows tradition. Cardinal Mercier’s treatise on 
Psychology is regarded as the most important of his philosophical works. 
The many editions in which it has appeared testify to the esteem in which 
it is held. How well its author has succeeded in realizing the ideal he 
proposed, the study of its pages will show. His perfect familiarity in the 
domains of modern science and modern experimental Psychology no less than 
in that of Scholastic doctrine everywhere appears. In only one instance, so 
far as we have noticed, has he departed from a traditional teaching. The 
common sense (sensus communis) the eminent author considers “not as a 
special faculty disconnected from the others, but simply as the power of 
associating our sensations” (page 209). For, he says, if this sense possessed 
a special organ definitely localized, then would the parts of such organ be 
isolated and so unable to associate specifically different sense qualities. The 
unifying principle he prefers to attribute to the oneness of nature of the 
sentient subject. The older view sees in the sensus communis a faculty 
distinct, because possessed of distinct operations. Its defenders observe that 
the sentient subject first perceives its own body and through this the modi- 
fications received from the external world, which are then referred back to 
the common centre of sensation. It is to be noted, however, that even in 
this particular instance Cardinal Mercier maintains that he is in accord with 
St. Thomas. The serviceableness of this treatise on Psychology is much 
enhanced by five physiological plates. 

The added importance of the study of the grounds of certitude since the 
times of Descartes and Kant induces Cardinal Mercier to make of Criteri- 
ology a separate treatise. He first explains the terms and states the problems 
that pertain to this science. Next he shows the initial state of mind with 
which the inquirer should approach these questions. Finally are considered 
the two problems concerning our judgments, viz., whether judgments have an 
objective character, whether the terms of our judgments are trustworthy 
representations of real objects; he solves these two problems by establishing 
the objectivity of the ideal order and the objective reality of concepts. These 
preliminary and fundamental considerations, which establish the capability of 
the human mind to know the truth, belong to General Criteriology. In Special 
Criteriology the author shows, by an analytical study, how this capability of 
the mind to arrive at certitude extends to the various spheres of knowledge. 

Metaphysics is little esteemed in our day. By many it is considered only 
Logomachy, or at best a species of mental gymnastics. The reason for this 
Prejudice lies in the erroneous conception that only the appearances of things 
are the proper object of knowledge, that the supersensible reality with which 
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Metaphysics professes to deal is nothing more than a figment of the mind. 
Of course, such agnosticism is illogical, since it passes its own judgment on 
reality and is to that extent at least metaphysical. But such a view is not 
merely inconsistent; Cardinal Mercier shows that the disdain for Meta- 
physics proceeds from an utterly wrong notion of its subject-matter. In- 
stead of dealing with subtleties and abstractions that are unreal and futile, 
Scholastic Metaphysics “gives us the last word of explanation concerning all 
beings and all the reality which exists in each of them.” It is the “First 
Philosophy,” which examines our first notions and furnishes the other 
departments of philosophy with their first principles. It would be too 
long here to follow the author in his examination of these first notions and 
first principles—of being, its properties, divisions and causes. Let it suffice 
to say that the student will find in this treatise a key that will unlock to him 
the wisdom not only of Scholastic Philosophy, but of Scholastic Theology 
as well, a guide that will direct his intellect a true course between the 
extremes of ultra-realism and ultra-idealism. Cardinal Mercier’s General 
Metaphysics is characterized by its fidelity to the traditional doctrines of 
the School and by its constant care to apply them as a corrective to the 
Positivism and Subjectivism of the present age. 

From what has been said it is plain that these philosophical treatises, though 
characterized throughout by faithfulness to the teaching of the great 
Scholastic Doctors, yet bear the strong impress of their author’s individuality. 
The order adopted for this work is an unusual one. True to the history of 
the origin and development of philosophy, it begins with the study of that 
which is most concrete, the visible universe, and proceeds to that which is 
most abstract. Hence Logic under this arrangement is the last depart- 
ment of speculative philosophy to be considered. While something may be 
said in favor of this plan, we prefer that of St. Thomas, who held, with 
Aristotle, that as Logic provides the apparatus necessary for right thinking, 
its abstractness should not prevent it from being studied before the other 
branches of philosophy. It is only natural that we should first master the 
rules and laws of thought before applying them. The necessity of this 
Cardinal Mercier adverts to, as he has found it advisable in this work to give 
first of all a brief outline of the chief notions proper to Logic and Ontology. 

The style, at once elegant and sober, which characterizes this work in 
the original has been admirably reproduced by the translators. It is 
doubtless a distinct advantage to have text-books of Scholastic Rhilosophy 
well expressed in the vernacular. In this way the philosophia perennis is 
brought within the reach of the many to whom it would otherwise be as a 
closed book. For ecclesiastical students, of course, the text-book in the 
vernacular should not supersede the Latin text-book; but even for them 
the existence of the Manual in the mother tongue will not be without its 
usefulness for reference and comparison. 


The Mexican War Diary of George B. McClellan, edited by William Starr 
Myers, Ph.D. (Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J.) 

George B. McClellan was graduated from West Point in the summer of 
1846 and in the following September set out for Mexico to join General 
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Zachary Taylor’s invading army. The Diary describes the trip to Mexico 
and the victorious encounters with Santa Anna’s soldiers. With the vivacity 
of youth, and the regular’s fine contempt for volunteer soldiers, he sharply 
criticizes the citizen recruits. During the Civil War General McClellan was 
bitterly assailed by certain members of the Cabinet, and eventually resigned 
his commission. The memory of this treatment still rankles in the hearts 
of many loyal veterans. Yet the editor, in a footnote (page 88), calls the 
gallant James Shields “one of the ‘Political Generals’ defeated by ‘Stonewall 
Jackson’ during the celebrated ‘Valley Campaign’ of May and June, 1862.” 
Shields’ brilliant victory over Jackson, at Winchester in May, 1862, was 
pronounced by Secretary of War Stanton “a brilliant achievement,” and 
General McClellan congratulated the general and his men for “their energy, 
activity and bravery.” Failure to reinforce his division cost him a victory at 
Port Republic. Shields fought bravely during the Mexican and Civil wars, 
was governor of Oregon and United States Senator from Illinois, Minne- 
sota and Missouri. The same political coterie that conspired against “Little 
Mac,” caused the resignation of James Shields from the army. Perhaps 
in future years, when McClellan’s achievements are rightly understood and 
appreciated, the gallant Irish soldier and statesman may receive merited 
credit for his bravery and patriotism. The diary is well edited and is a 
welcome addition to the literature of the Mexican War period. 


Several pamphlets, especially suitable for the season, have been recently 
issued: The Master Key in the Hands of Joseph, by Rev. Joseph P. Conroy, 
Loyola Press, Chicago; A Flower for Each Day of the Month of June, by 
Rev. John J. Murphy, S.J.. The Home Press, New York; and, Veni Sancte 
Spiritus, by Rev. C. M. Thuente, O.P., Mission Press, Techny, Ill. They 
are intended to increase among the laity the devotion to St. Joseph, to the 
Sacred Heart, and to the Holy Ghost. 


Find the Church, by Rev. William Poland, S.J., Loyola University Press, 
Chicago, shows clearly the Church which deserves to be called “The Church 
of Christ,” the doctrines taught by that Church, and the means of arriving 
at the haven of God’s love and peace. Words of Encouragement, by Rev. 
John E. Mullett, contains words of advice and consolation for the careless 
Christian who has grown lukewarm in his faith, and bids him forsake sin 
and return to his Father’s house. 


The Juvenile Play Catalogue, issued by the Catholic Theatre Movement of 
Philadelphia, furnishes the titles of many plays suitable for Catholic schools 
and societies. 

A handy little edition of Cardinal Newman’s The Dream of Gerontius, 
edited by John J. Clifford, S.J., Loyola University Press, Chicago, with 
questions and glossary will prove useful for the study of this classic poem. 


The causes and results of Luther’s apostasy from the faith, of which the 
fourth centenary will occur this fall, are well set forth in a booklet Luther's 
Leben und Lehre, that has just appeared from the Kolping Press (New 
York). The writer has gathered from sources ancient and modern, and 
chiefly from the masterly works of Denifle and Grisar, a concise account of 
the life and times of Luther. A vivid picture is drawn of the evil fruits 
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of the new teaching as contrasted with the old. Protestant readers, for 
! whom the book is mainly intended, will be enabled by the facts laid before 
them to judge the true character of the great herésiarch. The account of 
John Tetzel, however, is so brief as to be misleading to readers whose knowl- 
edge of him has come from the Luther legend. 












NOTES 


VENIAL SINNERS AND THE LAST JUDGMENT. 
That no temporal punishments will be decreed at the Last Judgment, but 
only eternal bliss or eternal woe, seems to be the teaching of Holy Scripture 
i (Matt., xxv, 46). However, some grave writers have not considered it 
i repugnant that some whom Christ will pronounce blessed on Last Day 
5 will then pass through purifying fire before entering Paradise (Aug. De 
i Civitate Dei, x, 25; Ambr. in Ps. 118, conc. 3, Cit. apud Nicolaium in Supp. 
Summae Theol. Q. 72, A. 5). We may believe that Our Lord will find 
some just men on earth when He comes to judge the world. But if, as is 
more probable, Purgatory will then exist no more, what will be the lot of 
4 these, guiltness of mortal sin, yet not perfect enough to enter heaven? 
q Before answering this question we should remember that it is a part of 
i Catholic faith, defined in many General Councils, that the souls of those 
4 who depart this life in the charity of God without having made full satis- 
4 faction for their sins are not admitted into heaven until they have undergone 
i the purifying punishments of Purgatory. The Church has never defined, 
i though, that those who will be living at the end of the world will actually 
i die. That they will not die and that God will condone in their case the 
if punishment of death pronounced against the human race, is the conclusion 
4 drawn from certain texts of St. Paul (1 Thess., iv, 16; 2 Tim., iv, 1; 1. Cor., 
a xv, 51) by some Catholic theologians. The more probable and at the same 
i time the common view is that none will be excepted from the law of death 
| (Summa Theol. 1a, 2ae, Q. 81, A. 3, ad 1). The arguments in favor of this 
; opinion may be found in an article by Bishop McDonald in the Ecclesiastical 
Review of November, 1915. 


To the question proposed above, then, answer may be given as follows: 
(1) If one who has only venial guilt to answer for is called before the 
| judgment of God on the last day without having died, the punishment of 
Purgatory will be condoned in his case, just as was the punishment of death 
(Pohle, Dogm. III, P. 699). Nor could it be said that thereby the defiled 
would enter heaven. For just as those who die guilty of venial sin obtain 
remission by an act of charity elicited in Purgatory (S. Thos. de Malo, Q. 7, 
A. 11, ad 9), so the venial sinner at the end of the world, by the internal 
i fire of charity, might be purified from the guilt of his sin. (2) But if we 
| accept the common opinion that those alive at the end of time will meet death 
| in the World Destruction, then the difficulty is lessened. For the tribulations 
of the last times, as Our Lord foretold, will be very great (Matt., xxiv, 21), so 







































NOTES 


much so that the just who will have undergone them patiently, and accepted 
the appointed death, will have nothing to atone for after death. In the brief 
moment of their death they will be purged free of every debt of sin, and 
will arise pure and undefiled (Summa Theol. Suppl., Q. 74, A. 8, ad 5). 


Tue PRIEST IN THE PULPIT. 


The trend of Protestant belief away from dogmatic teaching, the sub- 
stitution of “service” for Christian doctrine, the break-up into numerous 
smaller groups, their desire not to insist upon “minor” differences, and 
especially the dwindling faith of so large a portion of our non-Catholic 
neighbors, have brought it about that doctrine is no longer preached from 
their pulpits. As the sermon is the principal element of their public devotions, 
they must find other subjects for their discourses in the hope of attracting 
their people. Gladly, therefore, do they welcome any subject of public 
interest or excitement, however sensational and remote from the teaching of 
the Gospel. Nothing seems too ridiculous, nothing even too unchristian for 
their purpose. Wisely has the Church forbidden her priests to introduce into 
the pulpit anything foreign to the gospel message which they are com- 
missioned to preach. They are public, authorized teachers—but teachers 
of religion. In no uncertain terms have Synods and Councils instructed 
them that personalities, politics, and other profane subjects must be barred 
from the pulpit. Our faithfulness to these decrees needs no comment. But 
especially in our large cities, where the time for instruction at the low 
Masses is but a precious few minutes, there is danger that our zeal for the 
material welfare and needs of the parish, and even for the promotion of 
parish societies, may lead us frequently to sidetrack a doctrinal instruction 
for the sake of presenting financial needs or advertising a bazaar. Of 
course, we must plead for the necessary material support, but we must also 
watch out lest such pleas too often leave no time for preaching the Gospel. 

Our country is at war. But the pulpit is neither a recruiting station nor a 
public forum where we are at liberty to air our private opinion of govern- 
ment officials and their policies. Let us maintain the traditional dignity of 
the Catholic Church as the public guardian of Christ’s revelation. 

THe Priest AND CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 


We all are convinced that our people ought to read more Catholic 
literature. Because of our years of Catholic education and our daily inter- 
course with Catholic books, we may easily forget that most of the faithful 
are ignorant that there is a Catholic literature, that they need to become 
familiar with the names of Catholic authors and books. Then, too, these 
very books are not conveniently available to them. Whereas the public 
library and numerous book stores make other literature accessible to them, 
Catholic stores are few and poorly provided. But we can do much to remedy 
these defects. Many priests have successfully tried such means as the fol- 
lowing: Book-racks in the vestibule of the church, school premiums, bazaar 
rewards, contest prizes, sodality circulating libraries, suggestions to the local 
public libraries, sets of recent Catholic books in the display windows of non- 
Catholic books stores, parochial circulation contests for Catholic periodicals, 
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an occasional free distribution of sample copies at the church door. If 
once we make up our minds to spread Catholic literature, our ingenuity will 
devise means and methods. 


CONFESSION OF DEAF-MUTEs. 

“Must the Deaf-Mute Write His Confession?” is the title of an article in 
Salesianum (Vol. 12, No. 2), by Rev. Stephen Klopper, of St. John’s Institute, 
St. Francis, Wis. The question is very interestingly discussed. The writer 
passes in review the ancient and modern authorities on the subject, and 
draws very practical and convincing conclusions. Against many present-day 
Manuals of Moral Theology he maintains that the educated deaf-mute is 
obliged to confess in writing. In favor of this opinion he cites St. Thomas, 
St. Alphonsus, and others. To the arguments generally adduced for the 
oposite opinion he gives very gratifying answers. 


THE Priest AND CATHOLIC SOCIETIES. 

The annual conventions of our various Catholic societies bring to mind 
the importance which they have in the Catholic life of our people. That 
organization means strength is a thesis needing no proof, and that organiza- 
tion for Catholic activity means increased Catholic strength, whether in 
seeking our legal rights, or in forging a closer bond of union and sympathy 
among our people, or in stimulating greater activity of religious zeal, is no 
less manifest. But the extent to which our societies should receive atten- 
tion in the pulpit and the part which the priest should take in their proceed- 
ings is less clear. If they are legitimate Catholic societies, approved by 
ecclesiastical authority, they ought to be encouraged. To be sure, there is a 
great variety of them. But that is how they meet the varied tastes and 
needs of all. Now, for them to be efficient instruments for the promotion 
of Catholic life, for the defense of the Church, for solidifying loyalty to 
the Church, for the formation of a Catholic opinion on questions social, 
political, educational, and industrial, it is important that they be guided by 
the Church, which is to say, by the priest. The mere fact that a society is 
composed of Catholics will not suffice to keep it Catholic, to prevent it 
from becoming an instrument of some political party, to save it from 
degenerating into unchristian frivolity, or worse. There may even arise a 
distinct hostility to the guidance of ecclesiastical superiors. The saving 
influence will be the presence of the priest—not a passive, silent, tolerant 
presence, but a presence full of unselfish interest and sympathy. Our men’s 
societies (we speak not of sodalities) like to feel that they are governing 
themselves. And it is well for the future of the Church in this country that 
a more developed spirit of helpful initiative be fostered among the faithful. 
The more apparent and obtrusive the priest’s guidance becomes, especially if 
it becomes an attitude of dictatorship or censorship, the less cordial and 
spontaneous will be the cooperation of the members. Once let it be evident 
that the clergy are enthusiastic for the welfare of a society, that they 
attend its meetings and actively approve its purposes, you will then find its 
leaders seeking the priest’s guidance and advice. In this way he will more 
effectively guide its destinies than if he were actually its presiding officer. 
















